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Week Ending Friday, March 27, 1998 


Statement on Andrew F. Brimmer’s 
Service to the District of Columbia 
Financial Control Board 

March 20, 1998 


Dr. Andrew Brimmer has contributed his 
considerable skills, energy, and commitment 
to the effort to restore the District of Colum- 
bia to financial health. Today we can say the 
District has started down the path toward fis 
cal discipline and responsibility. 

The First Lady and I, along with the entire 
administration, would like to thank Dr. Brim 
mer for all he has done on behalf of the Dis- 
trict. We are pleased that he has been able 
to meet his commitment to the administra- 
tion to serve a 3-year term. His work for the 
District is the capstone of a long and distin 
guished career of public service 

We are grateful for Dr. Brimmer’s service 
in this endeavor, which, at times, has been 
a difficult undertaking. Having worked with 
him during this period, I personally would 
like to offer Dr. Brimmer my sincere thanks 
and appreciation for a job well done. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pul 
lication in the appropriate issue 


Statement on the Tornado Disaster 
in Georgia 
March 20, 1998 


Today | spoke with Governor Zell Miller 
to express my concern over the tornado that 
hit Georgia early this morning. Hillary and 
I are deeply saddened to learn of the individ 
uals who lost their lives in this tragic disaster 

I have asked the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency to add the counties of Hall 
White, Habersham, Dawson, and Rabun as 
disaster areas to the existing disaster declara- 
tion I issued for Georgia on March 11th. This 
action will allow victims of this tragedy to 
apply for Federal funds. I have also asked 
FEMA Director James Lee Witt to lead a 


Federal team to Georgia to inspect the dam- 
age and report back to me. 

Labor Secretary Alexis Herman has ap- 
proved a grant of up to $3 million to assist 
workers who lost jobs. The money will help 
to create temporary jobs to assist in clean- 
up, repair, and restoration efforts. In addi- 
tion, FEMA has begun working on a long- 
term recovery plan for Georgia. 

I want to assure the people of Georgia that 
this administration is committed to ensuring 
a speedy recovery from this tornado. Our 
thoughts and prayers are with those affected 
by this extraordinary natural disaster. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue 


The President’s Radio Address 
March 21, 1998 


Good morning. Today I want to talk about 
Social Security and how all of us can ensure 
that one of the greatest achievements of this 
century continues to serve our people well 
into the next 

These are good times for America. We 
have 15 million new jobs, the lowest unem- 
ployment in 24 years, the lowest core infla- 
tion in 30 years, the highest homeownership 
in history. Over the past 5 years, we've re- 
duced the size of Government and nearly 
eliminated the budget deficit—even as we’ve 
expanded education, 
strengthened our families, invested in our 


people 


opportunities for 


But this is no time to rest. It’s a time to 
build. Last month I sent to Congress the first 
balanced budget in a generation. Instead of 
deficits, America can now look forward to $1 
trillion in surpluses over the next 10 years 
But as I said in the State of the Union, we 
must not spend a penny of this surplus until 
we have saved Social Security first. 

For 60 years, Social Security has meant 
more than an ID number on a tax form, more 
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than a monthly check in the mail. It reflects 
our deepest values, our respect for our par- 
ents and our belief that all Americans de- 
serve to retire with dignity. 

Social Security has changed the face of 
America. At the beginning of this century, 
to be old meant to be poor. As President 
Roosevelt said, “The aged worn-out worker, 
after a life of ceaseless effort and useful pro- 
ductivity must look forward in his declining 
years to a poorhouse.” Even in 1959, more 
than a third of all seniors were poor. But 
today, thanks to Social Security, that number 
has dropped to 11 percent. But without So- 
cial Sec urity, even in these times of prosper- 
ity, half our elderly would live in poverty. 

Now, if we don’t act, the Social Security 
Trust Fund will be depleted by the year 
2029, and payroll contributions will only 
cover 75 percent of benefits. We mustn't 
break the solemn compact between genera- 
tions. We must be guided by a strong sense 
of duty to our parents but also to our chil- 
dren. Now, if we act soon and responsibly, 
we can strengthen Social Security in ways 
that will not unfairly burden any generation, 
retirees, the baby boomers, their children or 
their children’s children. 

So I challenge my generation to act now, 
to protect our children and ensure that Social 
Security will be there for them after a life- 
time of hard work. I challenge young people 
to do their part, to get involved in this na- 
tional effort to strengthen Social Security for 
the 21st century. 

I'm pleased that so many Americans are 
already taking steps to meet this challenge. 
Later today I'll be discussing the future of 
Social Security with 1,200 Americans in a sat- 
ellite meeting sponsored by the Pew Chari- 
table Trusts. And in the coming months, the 
Vice President and I will attend a series of 
nonpartisan forums that will help us reach 
a national consensus on how to go forward. 
In December I'll convene a White House 
Conference on Social Security, so that by 
1999 we can craft historic, bipartisan legisla- 
tion to save Social Security for the 21st cen- 
tury. 

In the darkest days of the Great Depres- 
sion, Americans had the courage and the vi- 
sion to commit to a daring plan whose full 
impact would not be known for a generation. 
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Today, in the midst of the best economy in 
a generation, we must strengthen that com- 
mitment, our commitment, for generations 
yet to come. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Satellite Remarks to The Pew 
Charitable Trusts’ “Americans 
Discuss Social Security” 

March 21, 1998 


The President. Thank you. I'd also like 
to thank Rebecca Rimel. And I’m delighted 
to join The Pew Charitable Trusts and all 
of you for this important discussion of Social 
Security. The Pew Trust has done a great 
service to the country for making this pos- 
sible. We have to discuss how we can ensure 
that one of the greatest achievements of this 
20th century continues to serve our people 
very well into the next. 

Before I start, let me tell you 
little bit about my upcoming visit to Africa, 
because tomorrow I’m going to embark on 
the most extensive trip ever taken to that 
continent by an American President, where 
I hope to introduce Americans to a new Afri- 
ca, a place where democracy and free mar- 
kets are taking hold. I hope all of you will 
follow my travels closely. 

These are good times for America. We 
have 15 million new jobs, the lowest unem- 
ployment in 24 years, the lowest core infla- 
tion in 30 years, ‘the highest homeownership 
in our history. Last month I was pleased to 
present the first balanced budget in a genera- 
tion. Indeed, we can now look forward to 
$1 trillion of surpluses over the next decade. 
But I don’t believe we should spend a penny 
of this surplus until we have saved Social Se- 
curity first for the 21st century. 

I am very pleased with the strong support 
the American people have shown for this 
meeting and for meeting this challenge. I 
thank “Americans Discuss Social Security” 
for leading the way. For 60 years, Social Se- 
curity has meant more than a monthly check 
in the mail. It reflects our deepest values, 
our respect for our parents, our belief that 
all Americans deserve to retire with dignity. 
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We can’t break this solemn compact be- 
tween the generations. And if we act soon 
and responsibly, we can strengthen Social Se- 
curity in ways that won't unfairly burden any 
generation. So I challenge my own genera- 
tion to act now to protect our children, to 
ensure that Social Security will be there for 
them after a lifetime of hard work. And I 
challenge young people to do their part, as 
well, to get involved in our national effort 
to strengthen Social Security for the 21st cen- 
tury. 

In the coming months, the Vice President 
and I will attend a series of nonpartisan fo- 
rums to help reach a national consensus on 
how to go forward. In December I'll convene 
a White House Conference on Social Secu- 
rity, with a view to early 1999, when I hope 
and believe we can craft historic, bipartisan 
legislation to save Social Security. 

In the darkest days of the Great Depres- 
sion, Americans had the courage to commit 
to a daring plan whose impact would not be 
fully known for a generation. In the midst 
of these prosperous times, we must strength- 
en that commitment for generations yet to 
come. Your views will be vital to our work 
here in Washington, and I look forward to 
hearing your comments. 

Thank you very much. 


[At this point, the discussion began. | 


The President. Let me try to respond a 
little bit to what all the folks said. Obviously, 
I don’t know in the previous meetings exactly 
how much information was out there and 
how much not. And we're in the process, as 
I said, of a year-long dialog. But let me just 
offer a couple of obec -rvations. 

In 1983, there was a bipartisan commission 
to deal with the problem in Social Security. 


And they came up with a whole set of 


changes which included, very slowly over a 
period of years, raising the retirement age 
to 67 for people drawing full Social Security 
benefits, which will happen sometime in the 
next century, because the average life expect- 
ancy is much longer. When Social Security 
was enacted and the retirement age was 65, 
the average American did not live to be 65 
years old. So that happened. Then there was 
an increase in the payroll tax back in "83, and 
it was estimated that for a period of time 
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Social Security would bring in more money 
than it paid out and that the money could 
safely be pledged, in effect, to buy Govern- 
ment bonds, to finance the deficit. And that’s 
what has essentially happened. 

Now, I’ve done my best to try to turn that 
situation around by getting us back to bal- 
ance and now moving us into surplus so that 
we can recover some of these funds in the 
future to deal with the long-term challenge 
of Social Security. 

But here’s the basic problem, which I’m 
sure you understand. In 2029, all the baby 
boomers will be 65 or over. Most of them 
will be in the retirement system. At that time, 
if we continue to work at present rates, retire 
at present rates, and grow our population at 
present rates, there will be only about two 
people working for every one person draw- 
ing. Even today, very few people can actually 
live on only their Social Security income. But 
it’s important to remember that, if we didn’t 
have Social Security income, nearly half the 
seniors in this country would not be above 
the poverty line. 

So the trick is how to make this system 
last beyond 2029 without having undue new 
tax burdens on younger people who are try- 
ing to raise their children. What options are 
out there for doing that, and how can we 
also make it easier, as many of you said, to 
save for your own retirement? The one thing 
I think is very important is that young people 
understand especially what the realities are. 
I mean, I saw a survey the other day that 
said that some people—a lot of people in 
their twenties thought it was more likely that 
they would see a UFO than that they would 
ever draw Social Security. Now, that’s not 
accurate. We can easily save this system. And 
we may be able to do a number of things, 
including some of the things that some of 
you suggested that would give a higher rate 
of return on the investment. 

But under presently conceivable  cir- 
cumstances, no matter what we do with the 
Social Security system, Americans should be 
saving more for their own retirement. So 
we’re working very hard right now to make 
it easier, for example, for more people in 
small businesses and more self-employed 
people to take out 401(k) plans, to take those 
plans with them when they move jobs, to 
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have a system that would guarantee the secu- 
rity of And 
we've done a number of things in the last 
2 years; there is some more legislation before 
Congress now. 


that kind of retirement savings. 


And some of you in these 
hearings may have even greater ideas about 
what we can do to make it easier for people 
to save for their own retirement. 

But I always tell people that we actually 
have two things we have to do. We have to 
secure the safety, the soundness, and the sal- 
vation of Social Security into the 21st century 
and look at all the options that have been 
raised here by you. But we also have to edu- 

cate the American people that they must save 
more for their own retirement, and then we 
have to make it easier for them to do so and 
to succeed in doing so. 

The last point I'd like to make is this: Be- 
cause of the reductions in the deficit, the re- 
duction in interest rates, we may have already 
added a few years to the life of the Social 


Security Trust Fund. We can put a lot of 


years on the life of the Fund; we can stabilize 
the Fund. And now that we've eliminated 
these chronic, huge deficits of the last decade 
and a half, we can set this thing right. And 
if we can act now, me aning early next year, 
with the support of the American people 
across party lines and regional lines and in- 
come lines, we can make modest changes 
today that will have a huge impact in the next 
century. 

So the 


you is, 


last thing I'd like 
one of you said that you wanted us 
to do what we needed to do in a hurry and 
in a nonpartisan, fair way. That’s the message 
I think that all of us need to hear, all the 
Members of Congress, 
our administration. We do not need to put 
this off. Many people are afraid that anything 
you do to Social Security is political dyna- 
mite. I think it’s worse dynamite to walk away 
from a problem when we can solve it with 
discipline, modest, far-sighted actions now 
that will have a huge impact 20 and 30 years 
from now. 


So I thank you. I was profoundly im- 
pressed by what you had to say, and I wish 
I had more time to go through all your ques- 
tions. I know now, in 2 hours, Ken Apfel, 
our Social Security Administrator, will be on 
this program, and he'll be able maybe to pick 


to say to all of 


all the members of 
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up some of the more specific questions you 
asked me and others that you doubtless will 
have for him. 

And again let me thank The Pew Chari- 
table Trusts. This is a wonderful public serv- 
ice. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. from 
Room 459 of the Old Executive Office Building. 
In his remarks, he referred to Rebecca Rimel, 
president, The Pew Charitable Trusts 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With President Jerry 
John Rawlings of Ghana in Accra, 
Ghana 

March 23, 1998 


President Rawlings. Let me just take this 
opportunity to welcome each and every one 
of you to Ghana, and quite frankly, if 1 had 
the choice, I would have suggeste “d that you 
visit a place like Ghana in the month of Au- 
gust when it’s nice and cool. So while you're 
here under this hot, blazing African sun, do 
everything you can to—what do you call— 
put in as much fluid as you can in order to 
fight the dehydrate effect of the tropics. But 
at the same time, if you keep away from the 
shades, the wives and the husbands would 
be missing the chance of a nice suntan before 
you leave the tropics. 

Let me say that as short as this visit is, 
I think what’s most important is the content. 
And there’s no doubt that the agenda that’s 
been drawn out would be an issue that takes 
on the serious subjects that concern Africa, 
an issue that’s been initiated by the President 
and members of his Cabinet. That’s most 
welcome to this continent. 

Let me remind you, ladies and gentlemen, 
27 years from now, as I said to some of our 
colleagues in the CNN yesterday, that the 
population of this continent or sub-Saharan 
Africa will be doubling to about 1.5 billion. 
And if we don’t take the appropriate meas- 
ures both from the economic standpoint and 
the political standpoint to lay the foundation 
towards development and peace, I’m afraid 
we'll be running down the hill. 

However, I feel ve ry hopeful and very con- 
fident that the measures we’ve taken—and 
a good number of African countries—we’re 
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beginning to register a healthy economic up- 
turn. The political stability that’s returning 
to this continent, no doubt, I believe is what 
must have encouraged the President and his 
colleagues to take on this issue to do what 
they can to assist the efforts that we're put- 
ting in Africa. 

And for this, I would like to welcome him, 
his wife, his—our dear Chelsea—we’ll talk 
about her later—and members of his Cabi- 
net. And I’m so glad that we have Reverend 
Minister Jackson also as a member of the del- 
egation. 

And—what else? Talking about the 8-hour 
period, let me explain that in politics there 
are times I believe that we spend the least 
time with those who have the least problems. 
It’s hot naturally so all the time. I 
there are times when we can relax and 


mean, 
spend 
a lot of time with those that we have so much 
in common. But quite frankly, the relation- 
ship between the U.S. and Ghana has been 
so healthy, so much foundation has been laid 
that, quite frankly, I believe there’s no turn- 
ing back in terms of the progress that’s been 
made. 
ment. 


And I can only see a forward move- 


And let me simply end up by saying that 
please, you've come at the wrong time of the 
season, not in economic or political terms but 
the hot, blazing sun. So please do what you 
can to—not to dehydrate yourself. Do what 
you can to take in as much liquids as you 
can, and don’t miss out on the sun. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President Clinton, have you spoken 
with—— 

President Rawlings. Can we make this 
just the one and only question, because— 
let’s put it this way, I don’t want to share 
the limited time that I have with the Presi- 
dent. I have only, barely—no, about 8 hours 
from now. And our colleagues are waiting in 
the Cabinet for a meeting. Beyond that, our 
people have been waiting from 5 a.m., and 
there are hundreds of thousands, chiefs, el- 
ders, children, et cetera. I don’t want any- 
body fainting. Neither do I think President 
Clinton would like to see that happen. 

Q. It’s only one, sir. 

President Clinton. I'|l take one question. 


President Boris Yeltsin of Russia 

Q. Thank you, sir. Have you spoken with 
President Yeltsin? Are you concerned about 
his dismissal of his Cabinet? Do you think 
you understand what is behind it or what the 
effect will be, sir? 

President Clinton. Let me say, first of all, 
I have not spoken with him. I found out 
about it this morning when I woke up. And 
until I know more, I don’t think I should 
say much, except that we don’t interfere in 
the internal affairs of any country, and as 
President, he has to constitute the govern- 
ment as he sees fit. We hope that the aaiaad 
direction of policy will be unaffected by this, 
and I have no reason to believe that it—that 
anything different will occur in a way that’s 
at all adverse to the partnership we've been 
building with Russia. If I know anything else 
in the next few hours, I'll be glad to tell you. 

Let me also thank President Rawlings for 
welcoming me here. I have very much leche d 
forward to coming to Ghana, especially since 
the first time we met in the White House. 
I admire the direction this nation is taking 
under his leadership, and I want to make the 
most of this next 8 hours. So we better go 
to work so we can get out there and see the 
people, too. 

President Rawlings. Thank you very 
much, sir. 

President Clinton. Thank you. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 9:25 a.m. in the 
garden at Osu Castle. President Rawlings referred 
to civil rights leader Jesse Jackson. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
exchange 


Remarks to the People of Ghana in 
Accra 
March 23, 1998 


Thank you. President and Mrs. Rawlings, 
honorable ministers, honorable members of 
the Council of State, honorable Members of 
Parliament, honorable members of the Judi- 
ciary, nananom [to the chiefs], and the peo- 
ple of Ghana. Pd mu. America fuo kyia 
mo [My greetings to you. Greetings from 
America]. Now you have shown me what 
akwaaba [welcome] really means. Thank you, 
thank you so much. 
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I am proud to be the first American Presi- 
dent ever to visit Ghana and to go on to 
Uganda, Rwanda, South Africa, Botswana, 
and Senegal. It is a journey long overdue. 
America should have done it before, and I 
am proud to be on that journey. Thank you 
for welcoming me. 

I want to listen and to learn. I want to 
build a future partnership between our two 
people, and I want to introduce the people 
of the United States, through my trip, to the 
new face of Africa. From Kampala to Cape 
Town, from Dakar to Dar-Es-Salaam, Afri- 
cans are being stirred by new hopes for de- 
mocracy and peace and prosperity. 

Challenges remain, but they must be to 
all of you a call to action, not a cause for 
despair. You must draw strength from the 
past and energy from the promise of a new 
future. My dream for this trip is that together 
we might do the things so that, 100 years 
from now, your grandchildren and mine will 
look back and say this was the beginning of 
a new African renaissance. 

With a new century coming into view, old 
patterns are fading away: The cold war is 
gone; colonialism is gone; apartheid is gone. 
Remnants of past troubles remain. But sure- 
ly, there will come a time when everywhere 
reconciliation will replace recrimination. 
Now, nations and individuals finally are free 
to seek a newer world where democracy and 
peace and prosperity are not slogans but the 
essence of a new Africa. 

Africa has changed so much in just 10 
years. Dictatorship has been replaced so 
many places. Half of the 48 nations in sub- 
Saharan Africa choose their own govern- 
ments, leading a new generation willing to 
learn from the past and imagine a future. 
Though democracy has not yet gained a per- 
manent foothold even in most successful na- 
tions, there is everywhere a growing respect 
for tolerance, diversity, and elemental human 
rights. A decade ago, business was stifled. 
Now, Africans are embracing economic re- 
form. Today from Ghana to Mozambique, 
from Cote d'Ivoire to Uganda, growing 
economies are fueling a transformation in Af- 
rica. ; 

For all this promise, you and I know Africa 
is not free from peril: the genocide in Rwan- 
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da; civil wars in Sierra Leone, Liberia, both 
Congos; pariah states that export violence 
and terror; military dictatorship in Nigeria; 
and high levels of poverty, malnutrition, dis- 
ease, illiteracy, and unemployment. To fulfill 
the vast promise of a new era, Africa must 
face these challenges. We must build class- 
rooms and companies, increase the food sup- 
ply and save the environment, and prevent 
disease before deadly epidemics break out. 

The United States is ready to help you. 
First, my fellow Americans must leave be- 
hind the stereotypes that have warped our 
view and weakened our understanding of Af- 
rica. We need to come to know Africa as a 
place of new beginning and ancient wisdom 
from which, as my wife, our First Lady, said 
in her book, we have so much to learn. It 
is time for Americans to put a new Africa 
on our map. 

Here in Independence Square, Ghana 
blazed the path of that new Africa. More than 
four decades ago, Kwame Nkrumah pro- 
posed what he called a “motion of destiny” 
as Ghana stepped forward as a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Today, Ghana again lights 
the way for Africa. Democracy is spreading. 
Business is growing. Trade and investment 
are rising. Ghana has the only African-owned 
company today on our New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

You have worked hard to preserve the 
peace in Africa and around the world—from 
Liberia to Lebanon, from Croatia to Cam- 
bodia. And you have given the world a states- 
man and peacemaker in Kofi Annan to lead 
the United Nations. The world admires your 
success. The United States admires your suc- 
cess. We see it taking root throughout the 
new Africa. And we stand ready to support 
it. 

First, we want to work with Africa to nur- 
ture democracy, knowing it is never perfect 
or complete. We have learned in over 200 
years that every day democracy must be de- 
fended and a more perfect union can always 
lie ahead. Democracy requires more than the 
insults and injustice and inequality that so 
many societies have known and America has 
known. Democracy requires human rights 
for everyone, everywhere, for men and 
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women, for children and the elderly, for peo- 
ple of different cultures and tribes ‘and back- 
grounds. A good society honors its entire 
family. 

Second, democracy must have prosperity. 
Americans of both political parties want to 
increase trade and investment in Africa. We 
have an “African Growth and Opportunity 
Act” now before Congress. Both parties’ 
leadership are supporting it. By opening mar- 
kets and building businesses and creating 
jobs, we can help and strengthen each other. 
By supporting the education of your people, 
we can strengthen your future and help each 
other. For centuries, other nations exploited 
Africa’s gold, Africa’s diamonds, Africa’s min- 
erals. Now is the time for Africans to cul- 


tivate something more precious, the mind 
and heart of the people of Africa, through 
education. 

Third, we must allow democracy and pros- 
perity to take root without violence. We must 
work to resolve the war and genocide that 

still tear at the heart of Africa. We must help 


Africans to prevent future conflicts. 
Here in Ghana, you have shown the world 
that different peoples can live together in 


harmony. You have proved that Africans of 


different countries can unite to help solve 
disputes in neighboring countries. Peace ev- 
erywhere in Africa will give more free time 


and more money to the pressing needs of 


our children’s future. The killing must stop 
if a new future is to begin. 

Fourth and finally, for peace and prosper- 
ity and democracy to prevail, you must pro- 
tect your magnificent natural domain. Africa 


is mankind’s first home. We all came out of 


Africa. We must preserve the magnificent 
natural environment that is left. We must 
manage the water and forest. We must learn 
to live in harmony with other species. You 
must learn how to fight drought and famine 
and global warming. And we must share with 
you the technology that will enable you to 
preserve your environment and provide more 
economic opportunity to your people. 
America has good reason to work with Af- 
rica: 30 million Americans, more than one 
in ten, proudly trace their heritage here. The 
first Peace Corps volunteers from America 
came to Ghana over 35 years ago; over 57,000 
have served in Africa since then. Through 


blood ties and common endeavors, we know 
we share the same hopes and dreams to pro- 
vide for ourselves and our children, to live 
in peace and worship freely, to build a better 
life than our parents knew and pass a brighter 
future on to our children. America needs Af- 
rica, America needs Ghana as a partner in 
the fight for a better future. 

So many of our problems do not stop at 
any nation’s border, international crime and 
terrorism and drug trafficking, the degrada- 
tion of the environment, the spread of dis- 
eases like AIDS and malaria, and so many 
of our opportunities cannot stop at a nation’s 
border. We need partners to deepen the 
meaning of democracy in America, in Africa, 
and throughout the world. We need partners 
to build prosperity. We need partners to live 
in peace. We will not build this new partner- 
ship overnight, but perseverance creates its 
own reward. 

An Ashanti proverb tells us that by coming 
and going, a bird builds its nest. We will 
come and go with you and do all we can as 
you build the new Africa, a work that must 
begin here in Africa, not with aid or trade, 
though they are important, but first with or- 
dinary citizens, especially the young people 
in this audience today. You must feel the 
winds of freedom blowing at your back, push- 
ing you onward to a brighter future. 

There are roughly 700 days left until the 
end of this century and the beginning of a 
new millennium. There are roughly 700 mil- 
lion Africans in sub-Saharan Africa. Every 
day and every individual is a precious oppor- 
tunity. We do not have a moment to lose, 
and we do not have a person to lose. 

I ask you, my friends, to let me indulge 
a moment of our shared history in closing. 
In 1957 our great civil rights leader, Martin 
Luther King, came to Accra to help represent 
our country as Ghana celebrated its inde- 
pendence. He was deeply moved by the birth 
of your nation. 

Six years later, on the day after W.E.B. 
Du Bois died here in Ghana in 1963, Dr. 
King spoke to an enormous gathering like 
this in Washington. He said these simple 
words: “I have a dream, a dream that all 
Americans might live free and equal as broth- 
ers and sisters.” His dream became the 
dream of our Nation and changed us in ways 
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we could never have imagined. We are hardly 
finished, but we have traveled a long way on 
the wings of that dream. 

Dr. Du Bois, a towering African-American 
intellectual, died here as a citizen of Ghana 
and a friend of Kwame Nkrumah. He 
“The 


encircle the 


once 
habit of democracy must be to 
Earth.” Let us together resolve 

the circle of democracy, to 
dream the dream that all people on the entire 


wrote, 
to complete 


Earth will be free and equal, to begin a new 
century with that commitment to freedom 
and justice for all, to redeem the promise 
inscribed right here on Independence Arch. 
Let us find a future here in Africa, the cradle 
of humanity. 

Medase 
ica thanks vou]. 
you. 


Amer- 
and God bless 


America dase {1 thank you. 


Thank you, 


Norte: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in Inde- 
pendence Square 
Nana Konadu 
Rawlings 


referred to 
President 


In his remarks he 


Rawlings, wife of 


Remarks at the TechnoServe/P 
Corps Project Site in Accra 
March 23, 1998 


2ace 


Thank you very much, Alicia; you did a 
wonderful job. She said she was are: but 
she hid it well. Give her another hand. [Ap- 
plause 

Let me thank again President and Mrs. 
Rawlings for their wonderful welcome. And 
I want to thank the President for his leader- 
ship for democracy, for economic reform, for 
the economic empowerment of women and 
the education of children, and for being will- 
ing to take a stand for peace in this area. 
For all those things, I thank him. 

I thank Ambassador and Mrs. Brynn and 
the distinguished representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of Ghana. I'd also like to, if 1 might, 
introduce the people who came with Hillary 
and me today—at least some of them I see 
there. First, the Members of the United 
States Congress: Charles Rangel, Ed Royce, 
Jim McDermott, Maxine Waters, Donald 
Payne, and William Jefferson. I think that’s 
all of them. Thank you very much for being 
here. And members of the President’s Cabi- 
net: Secretary of Commerce Bill Daley, Sec- 
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retary of Labor Alexis Herman, Secretary of 
Transportation Rodney Slater, and our AID 
Director Brian Atwood and my Special 
Envoy to Africa, Reverend Jesse Jackson. 
And the man who kee ps people all over the 
world entertained, the owner of Black Enter- 
tainment Television, Bob Johnson is here. 

You know, I have traveled all over the 

world on behalf of the people of the United 
States, and I think I can say two things with- 
out fear of being wrong. The welcome I re- 
ceived in Independence Square today is the 
largest welcome I have ever received any- 
where. And all day long, this is clearly the 
warmest welcome I have ever received. 
At this rate, 
when I get off the airplane in Botswana, I'll 
be in my swimming trunks. [Laughter] And 
“The President has taken Afri- 
can informality too far.” 

I want to thank all of you for taking the 
time to teach us about your accomplish- 
TechnoServe celebrates its 30th 
birthday this year. Just like the Peace C Orps, 
it also established its first field operation here 
in Ghana. The reason I wanted to be here 
is because both TechnoServe and our Peace 
Corps volunteers are working to help Afri- 
cans help themselves to become healthier, 


I am now on my se cond suit. 


you will say, 


ments. 


better educated, more prosperous—simply 
speaking, better equipped to dream their 
own dreams and to make them come true. 

You should also know that I strongly be- 
lieve that the investments we make here are 
investments in America’s future as well, 
cause stronger and more dynamic 


be- 
; African 
communities and African nations will be bet- 
ter partners for Americans in meeting the 
challenges and reaping the opportunities of 
this great new century that is just before us. 

The friendships formed between Ameri- 
cans and Africans across the gaps of geog- 
raphy and culture benefit both of us and will 
do so even more as our Earth gets smaller 
and smaller and more and inter- 
dependent. 

Alicia mentioned that 2 years ago at the 
White House I had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing back many of the Peace Corps volunteers, 
including many who are serving here today. 
Now more than 3,600 Peace C Jorps volun- 
teers have lived and learned in Ghana, and 
57,000 in Africa. I want to say to all of you, 


more 
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your President and your country are proud 
of you and grateful to you. 
much. 

The Peace Corps volunteers, the 
TechnoServe workers, their Ghanaian part- 
ners, all of you demonstrate what we can do 
when we work together. I also want to Say 
a special word of appreciation to Brian At- 
wood and to the people here in Ghana who 
worked for our Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

Our total assistance to Ghana this year is 
more than $50 million. But if our aid is going 
to have its greatest impact, we must also have 
more trade and investment. Today, opportu- 
nities are opening up for investors large and 
small. Projects like the ones I saw today can 
help new entrepreneurs, inciuding women, 
master the skills to make the most of these 
opportunities. 

I will say again, education will be more 
important to Africa in the 21st century than 
it was in the 20th century. And I especially 
commend TechnoServe for helping women 


I thank you very 


learn the math and reading skills they need 
to run good businesses. I 


also want to thank 
the Peace Corps volunteers I saw teaching 
the science experiment to the young people. 
They understood it, even if I didn’t. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Let me also say the President and I had 
a sobering but important visit today about 
the energy shortage that the drought has 
caused here in Ghana and the impact it can 
have on business, agriculture, and economic 
health and the stability of the society. 

A generation ago, the vision of President 
Kennedy and President Nkrumah led to the 
construction of the Akosombo Dam that 
helped to power Ghana’s growth. Today 
President Rawlings and I discussed how our 
two countries can work together to develop 
a comprehensive strategy for Ghana that will 
give you the energy you need and also pre- 
serve and enhence the natural environment 
that is so important to the future of the peo- 
ple here. 

I am pleased to announce that we will 
guarantee a $67 million loan to the Ghanaian 
Government for the purchase of two barge- 
mounted powerplants built by Westinghouse. 
I also want to assure you that we will con- 
tinue to promote the spirit of service that 


strengthens both our countries when you 
permit Americans to come here and work 
among you. 

Now more than one generation of Peace 
Corps volunteers has returned, carrying a 
lifelong love for this continent and its people. 
And their service does not end when they 
come home. Now there are Peace Corps vol- 
unteers who are in the President’s 
in our Congress, 


Cabinet, 
leading communities all 
America. My own secretary, Betty 
Currie, who is here with me on this trip, use od 
to work for the Peace Corps for the Director 
of the Africa Division. So I would say based 
on my personal experience, that it’s pretty 
good on-the-job training for the rest of life. 

Last month, as Alicia said, I did ask the 
Congress to join me in putting 10,000 Peace 
Corps volunteers abroad by the year 2000. 
That’s a more than 50- percent increase from 
today’s levels. Again I say, by extending a 
helping hand throughout the world, we lift 
the lives of Americans at home. 
final thing that I said to 
the President and Mrs. Rawlings and the oth- 
ers who hosted us at lunch. This is a great 
day for me and for Hillary. My wife has been 
so interested in Africa, and she and our 
daughter made a wonderful trip to Africa not 
so long ago. 

It’s a great day for the Members of Con- 
gress like Congressman Royce, a Republican 
from California, and Congressman 
McDermott, a Democrat from Washington, 
who himself worked in the Peace Corps in 
Africa many years ago 

But I don’t think you can possibly imagine 
what this day means to the members of the 
Congressional Black Caucus, to the African- 
American members of my Cabinet, and those 
who hold senior positions in the White 
House and in the departments of Govern- 
ment. It wasn’t so very long ago in the whole 
sweep of human history that ‘thei ‘ir ancestors 
were yanked from the shores of western Afri- 
ca as slaves. Now they come back home to 
Africa and to Ghana as the leaders of Amer- 
ica, a country that hopes to be a better model 
than we once were for the proposition that 
all men and women are free and equal, and 
that children ought to have an equal chance 
And we hope that their successes will play 
a role in our common triumphs, the United 


across 


Let me say one 
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States and Africa, the United States and 


Ghana, in the years ahead. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 4 
p.m. In his remarks, he referred to Alicia Diaz, 
Peace Corps volunteer, who introduced the Presi- 
dent; Ambassador Edward Brynn and his wife, 
Jane; and Brian Atwood, Administrator, U.S. 
Agency for International Development. 


Message to the Congress Reporting 
on Angola 


March 23, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report of Septem- 
ber 24, 1997, concerning the national emer- 
gency with respect to Angola that was de- 
clared in Executive Order 12865 of Septem- 
ber 26, 1993. This report is submitted pursu- 
ant to section 401(c) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c), and section 
204(c) of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703(c). 

On September 26, 1993, I declared a na- 
tional emergency with respect to the Na- 
tional Union for the Total Inde “pe mndence of 
Angola (“UNITA”), invoking the authority, 
inter alia, of the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et 
seq.) and the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287c). Consistent with 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
(“UNSCR”) 864, dated September 15, 1993, 
the order prohibited the sale or supply by 
United States persons or from the United 
States, or using U.S.-registered vessels or air- 
craft, of arms and related materiel of all 
types, including weapons and ammunition, 
military vehicles, equipment and spare parts, 
and petroleum and petroleum products to 
the territory of Angola other than through 
designated points of entry. The order also 
prohibited such sale or supply to UNITA. 
United States persons are prohibited from 
activities that promote or are calculated to 
promote such sales or supplies, or from at- 
tempted violations, or from evasion or avoid- 
ance or transactions that have the purpose 
of evasion or avoidance, of the stated prohibi- 
tions. The order authorized the Secretary of 
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the Treasury, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State, to take such actions, including 
the promulgation of rules and regulations, as 
might be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the order. 

1. On December 10, 1993, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury’s Office of Foreign As- 
sets Control (OFAC) issued the UNITA (An- 
gola) Sanctions Regulations (the “Regula- 
tions”) (58 Fed. Reg. 64904) to implement 
the imposition of sanctions against UNITA. 
The Regulations prohibit the sale or supply 
by United States persons or from the United 
States, or using U.S.-registered vessels or air- 
craft, of arms and related materiel of all 
types, including weapons and ammunition, 
military vehicles, equipment and spare parts, 
and petroleum and petroleum products to 
UNITA or to the territory of Angola other 
than through designated points. United 
States persons are also prohibited from ac- 
tivities that promote or are calculated to pro- 
mote such sales or supplies to UNITA or An- 
gola, or from any transaction by any United 
States persons that evades or avoids, or has 
the purpose of evading or avoiding, or at- 
tempts to violate, any of the prohibitions set 
forth in the Executive order. Also prohibited 
are transactions by United States persons, or 
involving the use of U.S.-registered vessels 
or aircraft, relating to transportation to An- 
gola or UNITA of goods the exportation of 
which is prohibited. 

The Government of Angola has designated 
the following points of entry as points in An- 
gola to w hich the articles otherwise prohib- 
ited by the Regulations may be shipped: Air- 
ports: Luanda and Katumbela, Benguela 
Province; Ports: Luanda and _ Lobito, 
Benguela Province; and Namibe, Namibe 
Province; and Entry Points: Malongo, 
Cabinda Province. Although no specific li- 
cense is required by the Department of the 
Treasury for shipments to these designated 
points of entry (unless the item is destined 
for UNITA), any such exports remain subject 
to the licensing requirements of the Depart- 
ments of State and/or Commerce. 

2. On August 28, 1997, the United Nations 
Security Council adopted UNSCR 1127, ex- 
pressing its grave concern at the serious dif- 
ficulties in the peace process, demanding 
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that the Government of Angola and in par- 
ticular UNITA comply fully and completely 
with those obligations, and imposing addi- 
tional sanctions against UNITA. Subse- 
quently, the Security Council adopted 
UNSCR 1130 postponing the effective date 
of measures specified by UNSCR 1127 until 
12:01 a.m., eastern standard time, October 
30, 1997, at which time they went into effect. 

On December 12, 1997, I issued Executive 
Order 13069 to implement in the United 
States the provisions of UNSCRs 1127 and 
1130 (62 Fed. Reg. 65989, December 16, 
1997). Executive Order 13069 prohibits (a) 
the sale, supply, or making available in any 
form, by United States persons or from the 
United States or using U.S.-registered vessels 
or aircraft, of any einexeht or aircraft compo- 
nents, regardless of origin: (i) to UNITA; (ii) 
to the territory of Angola other than through 
a specified point of entry; (b) the insurance, 
engineering, or servicing by United States 
persons or from the United States of any air- 
craft owned or controlled by UNITA; (c) the 
granting of permission to any aircraft to take 
off from, land in, or overfly the United States 
if the aircraft, as part of the same flight or 
as a continuation of that flight, is destined 
to land in or has taken off from a place in 
the territory of Angola other than a specified 
point of entry; (d) the provision or making 
available by United States persons or from 
the United States of engineering and mainte- 
nance servicing, the certification of airworthi- 
ness, the payment of new claims against 
exiting insurance contracts, or the provision, 
renewal, or making available of direct insur- 
ance with respect to (i) any aircraft registered 
in Angola other than those specified by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in consultation 
with the Secretary of State, and other appro- 
priate agencies; (ii) any aircraft that entered 
the territory of Angola other than through 
a specified point of entry; (e) any transaction 
by any United States person or within the 
United States that evades or avoids, or has 
the purpose of evading or avoiding, or at- 
tempts to violate, any of the prohibitions set 
forth in this order. Specific licenses may be 
issued on a case-by-case basis authorizing, as 
appropriate, medical emergency flights or 
flights of aircraft carrying food, medicine, or 
supplies for essential humanitarian needs. 
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Executive Order 13069 became effective at 
12:01 a.m., eastern standard time, December 
15, 1997. 

There have been no amendments to the 
Regulations since my report of September 
24, 1997. 

3. On December 31, 1997, OFAC issued 
an order to the Center for Democracy in An- 
gola (“CEDA” or “CDA”) to immediately 
close its offices in the United States as re- 
quired by Executive Order 13069. The 
CEDA responded that it had closed its only 
U.S. office, located in Washington, D.C., in 
compliance with Executive Order 13069. 

The OFAC has worked closely with the 
U.S. financial and exporting communities to 
assure a heightened awareness of the sanc- 
tions against UNITA—through the dissemi- 
nation of publications, seminars, and a variety 
of media, including via the Internet, Fax-on- 
Demand, special fliers, and computer bul- 
letin board information initiated by OFAC 
and posted through the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and the U.S. Government Print- 


ing Office. There have been no license appli- 
cations under the program since my last re- 
port. 

4. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 


September 26, 1997, through March 25, 
1998, that are directly attributable to the ex- 
ercise of powers and authorities conferred by 
the declaration of a national emergency with 
respect to UNITA are about $80,000, most 
of which represent wage and salary costs for 
Federal personnel. Personnel costs were 
largely centered in the Department of the 
Treasury (particularly in the Office of For- 
eign Assets Control, the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice, the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Enforcement, and the Office of the General 
Counsel) and the Department of State (par- 
ticularly the Office of Southern African Af- 
fairs). 

I will continue to report periodically to the 
Congress on significant developments, pur- 
suant to 50 U.S.C. 1703(c). 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 23, 1998. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
National Endowment for Democracy 
March 23, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the provisions of section 
504(h) of Public Law 98-164, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 4413(i)), I transmit herewith the 
14th Annual Report of the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy, which covers fiscal year 
1997. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 23, 1998. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With President Yoweri 
Kaguta Museveni of Uganda in 
Kampala 

March 24, 1998 

The President. Good morning. 
Executive Privilege 

Q. Mr President, we haven’t yet had the 
opportunity to ask you about your decision 
to invoke executive privilege, sir. Why 
shouldn’t the American people see that as 
an effort to hide something from them? 

The President. Look, that’s a question 
that’s being asked and answered back home 
by the people who are responsible to do that. 
I don’t believe I should be discussing that 
he we. 

Q. Could you at least tell us why you think 
the First Lady might be covered by that privi- 
lege, why her conversation might fall under 
that? 

The President. All I know is—I saw an 
article about it in the paper today. I haven't 
discussed it with the lawyers. I don’t know. 
You should ask someone who does. 


President’s Visit to Africa 


Q. There is speculation, sir, you're glad 
to be out of Washington for a couple weeks. 
Is that the case? 

The President. Well, I'm glad to be doing 
the business of the United States and the 
people. I've looked forward to this for years. 
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And I think most Americans want me to do 
the job I was elected to do. And so I’m going 
to try to do what most people want me to 
do. 

Q. What was your reaction to the crowd 
yesterday? We saw—the pictures were pretty 
dramatic. 

The President. | thought it was wonder- 
ful. I've never seen so many people at an 
event. But what I was concerned about, there 
were two people there who were just wedged 
between the crowd and the barrier, and I 
was afraid they would be hurt or perhaps 
even killed if we didn’t get room for them. 
And they got them out, and it was fine. It 
was a wonderful day. I loved it. 


President Boris Yeltsin of Russia 


Q. Have you talked to Boris Yeltsin, Mr. 
President? 
The President. No. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 11:12 a.m. at the 
State House Lodge. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of this exchange. 


Remarks at the Kisowera School in 
Mukono, Uganda 


March 24, 1998 


Thank you very much. Thank you and 
good afternoon. President Museveni, Mrs. 
Museveni, Ms. Vice President, Mr. Prime 
Minister, Mr. Speaker; to Education Minister 
Mushega; to their Highnesses, the distin- 
guished Kings here, the religious leaders, and 
other distinguished leaders of Uganda; Mem- 
bers of our United States Congress, my Cabi- 
net, and other important citizens and public 
servants from the United States. And most 
of all, I want to thank the principals, the 
teachers, the students for showing me this 
wonderful school, the wonderful young peo- 
ple who walked down with us today, and the 
wonderful dancing exhibit we saw here today. 
Let’s give them a big hand, I thought they 
were quite wonderful. [Applause] 

As Hillary said, she and our daughter, 
Chelsea, came to Africa and to Uganda last 
year. I have heard a great deal about Uganda 
since then—over and over and over again. 
In selecting countries to visit, I almost felt 
I didn’t need to come here because I knew 
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enough anyway from talking to Hillary about 
it. She has, I think, become your unofficial 
roving ambassador to the world. 

But let me say I am profoundly honored 
to be here, honored to be on this continent, 
honored to be in this country, honored by 
the progress that has been mz ide in these last 
few years in improving economic conditions, 
in improving political conditions. Thank you 
for what you have done, Mr. President, and 
to all of you. 

Earlier today we talked about trade and 
investment. And President Museveni wants 
more of both, and he should. We talked 
about political cooperation and how we could 
work together for the future. And I listened 
very carefully to what the President said 
about the history of Africa, 
Uganda, the future, what mistakes had been 
made in the past. 

It is as well not to dwell too much on the 
past, but I think it is worth pointing out that 
the United States has not always done the 
right thing by Africa. In our own time, during 
the cold war when we were so concerned 
about being in competition with the Soviet 
Union, very often we dealt with countries in 
Africa and in other parts of the world based 
more on how they stood in the struggle be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union than how they stood in the struggle 
for their own people’s aspirations to live up 
to the fullest of their God-given abilities. 

And of course, going back to the time be- 
fore we were even a nation, European-Amer- 
icans received the fruits of the slave trade. 
And we were wrong in that, as well. Al- 
though, I must say, if you look at the remark- 
able delegation we have here from Congress, 
from our Cabinet and administration, and 
from the citizens of America, there are many 
distinguished African-Americans who are in 
that delegation who are making America a 
better place today. 

But perhaps the worst sin America ever 
committed about Africa was the sin of ne- 
glect and ignorance. We have never been as 
involved with you, in working together for 
our mutual benefit, for your children and for 
ours, as we should have been. So I came here 
to listen and to learn, to offer my help and 
friendship and partnership. And I came in 
the hope that because all these good people 


the history of 
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up here in the media came with me, and 
they're telling the American people back 
home what we're doing—it’s not raining, is 
it? It’s been cold and cloudy in Washington; 
I need a suntan. I came here in the hope 
that the American people would see you with 
new eyes, that they would see the children 
dance, see the children learning, hear the 
children singing, and say, we should be part 
of the same future. 

Today I want to talk very briefly about that 
future for our children. President Museveni 
and Education Minister Mushega have made 
education a top priority, especially through 
the universal primary education program, 
and I loved hearing the children sing about 
it. 

But your leaders have done more than talk 
and sing; they have acted. In 5 years, edu- 
cation spending in Uganda has tripled and 
teacher salaries have gone up 900 percent. 
I hate to say that; back home, they'll wonder 
why I’m not doing better. And more impor- 
tantly, you’re getting something for your in- 
vestment: betier trained teachers, higher test 
scores, improved performance in school at- 
tendance from girls. I know that Kisowera 
School is proud that it graduates as many girls 
as boys, because we want all our children 
to learn so that all of them can succeed and 
make us all stronger. In most African coun- 
tries, however, far fewer girls than boys en- 
roll in school and graduate. One-half the pri- 
mary-school-age children are not in school, 
and that has led in many nations to a literacy 
rate among adults be low 50 percent. 

Africa wants to do better. Uganda is doing 
better. The United States wants to help. 
Through a new initiative, Education For De- 
velopment and Democracy, we want to give 
$120 million over the next 2 years to innova- 
tive programs to improve education. We 
want to widen the circle of educational op- 
portunity, as is already happening here in 
Uganda. We want to make investments in 
primary education for those who will educate 
boys and girls, because that is critical to im- 
proving health, reducing poverty, raising the 
status of women, spurring economic growth 
We want to promote girls’ education with 
leadership training and scholarships, nutri- 
tion training, and» mentoring. We also want 
to support efforts to reach out-of-school 
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youths. This is a huge problem in parts of 
Africa where there are children who were 
soldiers and are now adrift and without hope. 

Second, we want to help create community 
resource centers with schools that are 
equipped with computers linked to the Inter- 
net, along with books and typewriters and 
radios for more long distance learning. We 
want them to be staffed by Africans and 
American Peace Corps volunteers. 

Third, we want more new partnerships 
among African schools and between Amer- 
ican and African schools, so that we can learn 
from and teach each other through the Inter- 
net. We do this a lot now at home. 

Let me give you an idea of how it might 
work. A student here in Mukono could make 
up the first line of a story and type it into 
the Internet to a student in Accra, Ghana, 
who could then add a second line, and they 
could go on together, back and forth, writing 
a story. A teacher in New York could give 
five math problems to students in Kampala, 
and they could send the answers back. One 
of the very first partnerships will link this 
school, Kisowera, with the Pinecrest Ele- 
mentary School in Silver Spring, Maryland, 
USA. I want more of them. 

Fourth, we want to support higher edu- 
cation with the development of business, 
health care, science, math, and engineering 
courses. These are absolutely essential to give 
Africans the tools they nee -d to compete and 
win in the new global economy, and we want 
to help do that. 

Finally, we want to build ties between as- 
sociations and institutions within Africa and 
in America so that groups in your nations and 
ours concerned with trade and investment, 
consumer issues, conflict resolution, or 
human rights can connect with distant coun- 
terparts and learn together and work to- 
gether. This will empower citizens on both 
continents. 

This initiative will help more Africans, all 
right, to start school, stay in school, and re- 
main lifelong learners. But Americans will 
learn a great deal from it as well. 

We also want to support your efforts in 
health and nutrition. Uganda has suffered so 
much from AIDS, but President Museveni 
launched a strong education campaign with 


frank talk, and he has made a huge dif- 
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ference, as have all of you who have worked 
to turn around the AIDS problem in Uganda. 
We will continue to combat it with global 
research and health care and prevention ef- 
forts. 

But these efforts are also essential to com- 
bat malaria, an even greater killer of Africans. 
Nearly 3,000 children every day, a million 

each year, are lost to malaria. By weakening 
as well as killing people, malaria contributes 
to poverty and undermines economic growth. 
Ninety percent of all malaria cases arise on 
the continent of Africa, but with increasing 
globalization we are all at risk. We now fund 
in the United States half the research on ma- 
laria, but we want to do more. This year 
we've committed $16 million more to help 
African nations fight infectious diseases, in- 
cluding malaria, with an additional million 


dollars to the West African Malaria Center 
in Mali. 

We also want to support good nutrition. 
There are troubling signs that without con- 
certed efforts, Africa could face a major food 


and nutrition crisis in the coming years be- 
cause of natural causes and social unrest. 
Children cannot learn if they are hungry. So 
we have proposed a food security initiative 
for Africa to ensure that more African fami- 
lies can eat good meals and more African 
farmers can make good incomes. Over the 
next 10 years, we want to stay with you and 
work at this. In the next 2 years, we propose 
to spend over $60 million in Uganda, Mali, 
Malawi, Mozambique, and Ethiopia to in- 
crease food production, enhance marketing, 
expand agricultural trade and investment. 

I’ve learned a lot since I’ve been here 
about Ugandan bananas, Ugandan coffee. I 
will be an expert in all these matters when 
I go home. 

I want you to understand again what I said 
at the beginning. We want to do these things 
in education, in health care, and agriculture 
and nutrition because they will help you, be- 
cause we want to see the light that is in these 
children’s eyes forever, and in the eyes of 
all other children. 

But make no mistake about it. The biggest 
mistake America ever made with Africa over 
the long run was neglect and lack of under- 
standing that we share a common future on 
this planet of ours that is getting smaller and 
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smaller and smaller. We do these things, yes, 
because we want to help the children. But 
we do it because we know it will help our 
children. For we must face the challenges 
and seize the opportunities of the 21st cen- 
tury together. The next century, in a new mil- 
lennium, will be the brightest chapter in all 
of human history if, but only if, it is right 
for all of our children. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 4:25 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to President Yoweri Kaguta 
Museveni of Uganda, and his wife, Janet; Vice 
President Specioza W. Kazibwe; Prime Minister 
Kintu Musoke; Speaker of the House James 
Wapakabulo; and Minister of Education and 
Sports Amanya Mushega. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks in a Meeting With Village 
Business Owners and an Exchange 
With Reporters in Wanyange, 
Uganda 

March 24, 1998 


The President. You know, one thing I did 
not say in my remarks I think I should point 
out here, just because of the press here, in 
explaining this to people—all these people 
who get these loans, they don’t have balance 
sheets, most of them. They don’t have an 
asset and liability sheet for which they could 
get a normal commercial loan. What they 
have is proven skills and a good reputation 
for being responsible. 

The repayment rate in this FINCA pro- 
gram and throughout all these programs 
across the world is 98 percent—98 percent 
of these loans are paid back on time. And 
that’s why I say we do $2 million—I wish 
we were doing $100 million. I mean, I can’t 
think of anything else where we have in- 
vested money that has a 98 percent success 
rate. It’s a stunning thing, just because of this 
fine woman and people like her all around 
the world. it’s an amazing thing. 

Good for you. 

We want to see your baby. 

Hillary Clinton. Will you bring your baby 
down? 

Janet Museveni. How old is he? 

Mother. Two days. 
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The President. My boy, Bill. Oh, he’s 
beautiful. Look at all this hair. I was com- 
pletely bald until I was 2. 

Your fourth child? Thank you for doing 
this. Why did you name this child after me? 

Mother. | was expecting two things this 
month, the baby and the visit of the Presi- 
dent. And I got both. 

The President. Look how beautiful he is. 
He just woke up. The smartest person here. 


President’s Visit to Africa 

Q. Mr. Clinton, what else has impressed 
you today? 

The President. About this stop? Well, the 
income that—these are people that start out 
borrowing $50 in American money. They pay 
it back; they get another loan; they pay it 
back; they get another loan. It’s like they’re 
making all these markets—or_ entre- 
preneurs—you can turn a country around 
doing this if you have enough. But it really 
proves that people should not be written off 
just because they happen to be born and 
grow up in a poor area. It proves that there 
are people of intelligence and energy and 
character everywhere in the world. All they 
need is a chance. And insofar as we give them 
a chance, we strengthen nations, and we 
strengthen our future. And in our case, the 
American people are better off. It’s a fabu- 
lous thing. 

And I got a little boy out of it. [Laughter] 
He’s beautiful. Thank you so much. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 6 
p-m. at the Foundation for International Commu- 
nity Assistance (FINCA). In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Bill Clinton, a baby named in honor of 
the President. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks at the Foundation for 
International Community Assistance 
Women’s Village in Wanyange 
March 24, 1998 


Thank you very much. I will try to say this 
right: Kodeyo. [Applause] Thank you. I must 
say it is a great honor for me to be around 
a group of women who say they are willing 
to give jobs to men. Thank you very much. 
[Laughter] 
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It is a great honor for me to be here with 
the President and Mrs. Museveni. My wife 
and I like these loan programs very much. 
And Florence, we thank you for the fine job 
you did being the leader of this program 
today. I want to thank Milli Mukyala and 
Robinah Balidawa, thank you very much for 
being an example to women, not only 
throughout Uganda and, indeed, Africa but 
throughout the world. The United States is 
proud to support FINCA in these efforts. 
FINCA now has set up 3,400 banking groups, 
like the two of which you're a part, in Africa, 
in Latin America, in the former Soviet 
Union. 

The United States, just in the last 2 years, 
has increased its support for such programs 
through our AID program, and now we are 
making over 2 million loans every year to 
people just like you—over 2 million. What 
that means is that women in villages like this 
all across the world are going to be able to 
meet the needs of their children, as Milli so 
eloquently describes, are going to be able to 
build the economies of their villages. It will 
make their nations stronger, and they will 
make the world a better place. So the song 
you sang today is a song for children every- 
where. It’s a song for women everywhere. 
It’s a song for the future of the world every- 
where. We will continue to support these 
programs as long as I am President. 

I want to say a special word of appreciation 
to my wife, who introduced me to these pro- 
grams now over 12 years ago. Twelve years 
ago she came to me and told me about what 
was happening in a far away country in 
Asia—Bangladesh. And she said this could 
be done everywhere. And you have shown 
through your media and ours—today you 
have shown the whole world—what can be 
done in villages everywhere. So you have 
done a great service, not only to yourselves 
and your own children but for women just 
like you all across the globe. And we thank 
you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:07 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to Florence Kangolo, master 
of ceremonies; Milli Mukyala, dairy distribution 
operator; and Robinah Balidawa, business owner. 
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Statement on the Attack at Westside 
Middle School in Jonesboro, 
Arkansas 


March 24, 1998 


Like all Americans, Hillary and I are deep- 
ly shocked and heartbroken by this after- 
noon’s horrifying events at Westside Middle 
School in Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

We don’t know now and we may never 
fully understand what could have driven two 
youths to deliberately shoot into a crowd of 
their classmates. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with the vic- 
tims, their families, and the entire Jonesboro 
community. 


NOTE: Two Westside Middle School students, 
ages 11 and 13, fired on other students during 
a fire drill, killing four female students and a 
teacher. 


Remarks on Departure from 
Entebbe, Uganda, and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


March 25, 1998 


Jonesboro Incident 


The President. Just before I left the hotel 
this morning, I talked to the Governor of Ar- 
kansas and extended my personal condo- 
lences and sorrow about the terrible incident 
in Jonesboro yesterday. I attempted to call 
the mayor, who is an old friend of mine, but 
I haven't reached him yet. 

I just want to say again how profoundly 
sad I am and how disturbed I am. I’ve been 
thinking about this for the last several hours. 
This is the third incident in the last few 
months involving young children and vio- 
lence in schools, and I’m going to ask the 
Attorney General to find whatever experts 
there are in our country on this and try to 
analyze this terrible tragedy to see whether 
there are any common elements in this inci- 
dent and the other two, and whether it indi- 
cates any further action on our part. 

Today the people in my home State and 
a town I know very well are grieving. They're 
suffering losses. And we should focus on that. 
But I do think in the weeks to come we have 
to analyze these incidents and see whether 
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or not we can learn anything that will tell 
us what we can do to prevent further ones. 

Q. Do you have any thoughts about how 
to stop this? I mean, if you’ve been thinking 
about it, anything come to mind, sir? 

The President. | don’t want to say too 
much until we have a chance to analyze 
them. I don’t know enough about the facts 
of this incident. The facts of this incident are 
just now coming out. I’ve read, obviously, all 
the latest wire reports I can get, and frankly 
I’m not sure I know enough about the other 
two to draw any conclusions. 

I don’t want the American people to jump 
to any conclusions, but when three horrible 
tragedies like this involving young people 
who take other people’s lives and then in the 
process destroy their own, we have to see 
if there are some common elements. And 
we'll look and do our best to do the right 
thing. 

Q. Do you suspect that there are some 
common elements, sir? 

The President. Well, the circumstances 
certainly seem to have a lot in common. What 
we need to know is what’s behind the cir- 
cumstances. As I said, I think that the Amer- 
ican people today should send their thoughts, 
their prayers, their hopes to the people in 
Jonesboro. But in the weeks ahead, we need 
to look into this very closely and see what, 
if anything, we can find. And then if we do 
find some patterns, we ought to take what- 
ever action seems appropriate. 


President’s Visit to Rwanda 


Q. Your trip to Rwanda, could you give 
us just a little advance word of what you hope 
to accomplish there, sir? 

The President. Obviously, I hope that my 
trip there will help to avoid further killing 
along the ethnic lines and bring the attention 
of the world to this in a way that will have 
an impact on ethnic conflicts in other parts 
of the world. And then I’m going to come 
back here to the regional meeting that Presi- 
dent Museveni has agreed to host, and I hope 
we'll come out with a statement there that 
will allow us to make further progress. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. at En- 
tebbe Airport. A tape was not available for ver- 
ification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks Honoring Genocide 
Survivors in Kigali, Rwanda 


March 25, 1998 


Thank you, Mr. President. First, let me 
thank you, Mr. President, and Vice President 
Kagame, and your wives for making Hillary 
and me and our delegation feel so welcome. 
I'd also like to thank the young students who 
met us and the musicians, the dancers who 
were outside. I thank especially the survivors 
of the genocide and those who are working 
to rebuild your country for spending a little 
time with us before we came in here. 

I have a great delegation of Americans 
with me, leaders of our Government, leaders 
of our Congress, distinguished American citi- 
zens. We're all very grateful to be here. We 
thank the diplomatic corps for being here, 
and the members of the Rwandan Govern- 
ment, and especially the citizens. 

I have come today to pay the respects of 
my Nation to all who suffered and all who 
perished in the Rwandan genocide. It is my 
hope that through this trip, in every corner 
of the world today and tomorrow, their story 
will be told; that 4 years ago in this beautiful, 
green, lovely land, a clear and conscious deci- 
sion was made by those then in power that 
the peoples of this country would not live 
side by side in peace. 

During the 90 days that began on April 
6, in 1994, Rwanda experienced the most ex- 
tensive slaughter in this blood-filled century 
we are about to leave—families murdered in 
their homes, people hunted down as they 
fled by soldiers and militia, through farmland 
and woods as if they were animals. 

From Kibuye in the west to Kibungo in 
the east, people gathered seeking refuge in 
churches by the thousands, in hospitals, in 
schools. And when they were found, the old 
and the sick, the women and children alike, 
they were killed—killed because their iden- 
tity card said they were Tutsi or because they 
had a Tutsi parent or because someone 
thought they looked like a Tutsi or slain, like 
thousands of Hutus, because they protected 
Tutsis or would not countenance a policy that 
sought to wipe out people who just the day 
before, and for years before, had been their 
friends and neighbors. 
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The Government-led effort to exterminate 
Rwanda’s Tutsi and moderate Hutus, as you 
know better than me, took at last a million 
lives. Scholars of these sorts of events say 
that the killers, armed mostly with machetes 
and clubs, nonetheless did their work 5 times 
as fast as the mechanized gas chambers used 
by the Nazis. 

It is important that the world know that 
these killings were not spontaneous or acci- 
dental. It is important that the world hear 
what your President just said: They were 
most certainly not the result of ancient tribal 
struggles. Indeed, these people had lived to- 
gether for centuries before the events the 
President described began to unfold. 

These events grew from a policy aimed at 
the systematic destruction of a people. The 
ground for violence was carefully prepared, 
the airwaves poisoned with hate, casting the 
Tutsis as scapegoats for the problems of 
Rwanda, denying their humanity. All of this 
was done, clearly, to make it easy for other- 
wise reluctant people to participate in whole- 
sale slaughter. 

Lists of victims, name by name, were actu- 
ally drawn up in advance. Today, the images 
of all that, haunt us all: the dead choking 
the Kigara River, floating to Lake Victoria. 
In their fate, we are reminded of the capacity 
for people everywhere, not just in Rwanda, 
and certainly not just in Africa but the capac- 
ity for people everywhere, to slip into pure 
evil. We cannot abolish that capacity, but we 
must never accept it. And we know it can 
be overcome. 

The international community, together 
with nations in Africa, must bear its share 
of responsibility for this tragedy, as well. We 
did not act quickly enough after the killing 
began. We should not have allowed the refu- 
gee camps to become safe havens for the kill- 
ers. We did not immediately call these crimes 
by their rightful name: genocide. We cannot 
change the past, but we can and must do 
everything in our power to help you build 
a future without fear and full of hope. 

We owe to those who died and to those 
who survived who loved them, our every ef- 
fort to increase our vigilance and strengthen 
our stand against those who would commit 
such atrocities in the future, here or else- 
where. Indeed, we owe to all the peoples of 
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the world who are at risk because each blood- 
letting hastens the next as the value of human 
life is degraded and violence becomes toler- 
ated, the unimaginable becomes more con- 
ceivable—we owe to all the people in the 
world our best efforts to organize ourselves 
so that we can maximize the chances of pre- 
venting these events. And where they cannot 
be prevented, we can move more quickly to 
minimize the horror. 

So let us challenge ourselves to build a 
world in which no branch of humanity, be- 
cause of national, racial, ethnic, or religious 
origin, is again threatened with destruction 
because of those characteristics of which 
people should rightly be proud. Let us work 
together as a community of civilized nations 
to strengthen our ability to prevent and, if 
necessary, to stop genocide. 

To that end, I am directing my administra- 
tion to improve, with the international com- 
munity, our system for identifying and spot- 
lighting nations in danger of genocidal vio- 
lence, so that we can assure worldwide 
awareness of impending threats. It may seem 
strange to you here, especially the many of 
you who lost members of your family, but 
all over the world there were people like me 
sitting in offices, day after day after day, who 
did not fully appreciate the depth and the 
speed with which you were being engulfed 
by this unimaginable terror. 

We have seen, too—and I want to say 
again—that genocide can occur anywhere. It 
is not an African phenomenon and must 
never be viewed as such. We have seen it 
in industrialized Europe; we have seen it in 
Asia. We must have global vigilance. And 
never again must we be shy in the face of 
the evidence. 

Secondly, we must, as an international 
community, have the ability to act when 
genocide threatens. We are working to create 
that capacity here in the Great Lakes region, 
where the memory is still fresh. This after- 
noon in Entebbe leaders from central and 
eastern Africa will meet with me to launch 
an effort to build a coalition to prevent geno- 
cide in this region. I thank the leaders who 
have stepped forward to make this commit- 
ment. We hope the effort can be a model 
for all the world, because our sacred task is 
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to work to banish this greatest crime against 
humanity. 

Events here show how urgent the work is. 
In the northwest part of your country, attacks 
by those responsible for the slaughter in 1994 
continue today. We must work as partners 
with Rwanda to end this violence and allow 
your people to go on rebuilding your lives 
and your nation. 

Third, we must work now to remedy the 
consequences of genocide. The United States 
has provided assistance to Rwanda to settle 
the uprooted and restart its economy, but we 
must do more. I am pleased that America 
will become the first nation to contribute to 
the new Genocide Survivors Fund. We will 
contribute this year $2 million, continue our 
support in the years to come, and urge other 
nations to do the same, so that survivors and 
their communities can find the care they 
need and the help they must have. 

Mr. President, to you, and to you, Mr. Vice 
President, you have shown great vision in 
your efforts to create a single nation in which 
all citizens can live freely and securely. As 
you pointed out, Rwanda was a single nation 
before the European powers met in Berlin 
to carve up Africa. America stands with you, 
and will continue helping the people of 
Rwanda to rebuild their lives and society. 

You spoke passionately this morning in our 
private meeting about the need for grassroots 
efforts, for the development projects which 
are bridging divisions and clearing a path to 
a better future. We will join with you to 
strengthen democratic institutions, to broad- 
en participation, to give all Rwandans a great- 
er voice in their own governance. The chal- 
lenges you face are great, but your commit- 
ment to lasting reconciliation and inclusion 
is firm. 

Fourth, to help ensure that those who sur- 
vived, in the generations to come, never 
again suffer genocidal violence, nothing is 
more vital than establishing the rule of law. 
There can be no place in Rwanda that lasts 
without a justice system that is recognized 
as such. 

We applaud the efforts of the Rwandan 
Government to strengthen civilian and mili- 
tary justice systems. I am pleased that our 
Great Lakes Justice Initiative wil! invest $30 
million to help create throughout the region 
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judicial systems that are impartial, credible, 
and effective. In Rwanda these funds will 
help to support courts, prosecutors, and po- 
lice, military justice, and cooperation at the 
local level. 

We will also continue to pursue justice 
through our strong backing for the Inter- 
national Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda. The 
United States is the largest contributor to this 
tribunal. We are frustrated, as you are, by 
the delays in the tribunal’s work. As we know, 
we must do better. Now that administrative 
improvements have begun, however, the tri- 
bunal should expedite cases through group 
trials and fulfill its historic mission. 

We are prepared to help, among other 
things, with witness relocation, so that those 
who still fear can speak the truth in safety. 
And we will support the war crimes tribunal 
for as long as it is needed to do its work, 
until the truth is clear and justice is rendered. 

Fifth, we must make it clear to all those 
who would commit such acts in the future 
that they too must answer for their acts, and 
they wili. In Rwanda, we must hold account- 
able all those who may abuse human rights, 
whether insurgents or soldiers. Internation- 
ally, as we meet here, talks are underway at 
the United Nations to establish a permanent 
international criminal court. Rwanda and the 
difficulties we have had with this special tri- 
bunal underscores the need for such a court. 
And the United States will work to see that 
it is created. 

I know that in the face of all you have 
endured, optimism cannot come easily to any 
of you. Yet I have just spoken, as I said, with 
several Rwandans who survived the atroc- 
ities, and just listening to them gave me rea- 
son for hope. You see countless stories of 
courage around you every day as you go 
about your business here, men and women 
who survived and go on, children who re- 
cover the light in their eyes remind us that 
at the dawn of a new millennium there is 
only one crucial division among the peoples 
of the Earth. And believe me, after over 5 
years of dealing with these problems, 1 know 
it is not the divisions between Hutu and Tutsi 
or Serb or Croatian; and Muslim and Bosnian 
or Arab and Jew; or Catholic and Protestant 
in Ireland, or black and white. It is really 
the line between those who embrace the 
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common humanity we all share and those 
who reject it. 

It is the line between those who find 
meaning in life through respect and coopera- 
tion and who, therefore, embrace someone 
to look down on, someone to trample, some- 
one to punish and, therefore, embrace war. 
It is the line between those who look to the 
future and those who cling to the past. It 
is the line between those who give up their 
resentment and those who believe they will 
absolutely die if they have to release one bit 
grievance. It is the line between those who 
confront every day with a clenched fist and 
those who confront every day with an open 
hand. That is the only line that really counts 
when all is said and done. 

To those who believe that God made each 
of us in His own image, how could we choose 
the darker road? When you look at those chil- 
dren who greeted us as we got off that plane 
today, how could anyone say they did not 


want those children to have a chance to have 
their own children, to experience the joy of 


another morning sunrise, to learn the normal 
lessons of life, to give something back to their 
people? When you strip it all away, whether 
we're talking about Rwanda or some other 
distant troubled spot, the world is divided 
according to how people believe they draw 
meaning from life. 

And so I say to you, though the road is 
hard and uncertain and there are many dif- 
ficulties ahead, and like every other person 
who wishes to help, I doubltless will not be 
able to do everything I would like to do, there 
are things we can do. And if we set about 
the business of doing them together, you can 
overcome the awful burden that you have en- 
dured. You can put a smile on the face of 
every child in this country, and you can make 
people once again believe that they should 
live as people were living who were singing 
to us and dancing for us today. 

That’s what we have to believe. That is 
what I came here to say. And that is what 
I wish for you. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m. at Kigali 
Airport. In his remarks, he referred to President 
Pasteur Bizimungu of Rwanda and his wife, 
Sarafina, and Vice President Paul Kagame and his 
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wife, Janet. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


Communique: Entebbe Summit for 
Peace and Prosperity 
March 25, 1998 


JOINT DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The Entebbe Summit of Heads of State 
and Government 


At the joint invitation of H.E. President 
Yoweri Kaguta Museveni of the Republic of 
Uganda and H.E. President William Jeffer- 
son Clinton of the United States of America, 
their excellencies Mr. Daniel T. arap Moi, 
President of the Republic of Kenya, Mr. Pas- 
teur Bizimungu, President of the Republic 
of Rwanda, Mr. Benjamin William Mkapa, 
President of the United Republic of Tanza- 
nia, Mr. Laurent Desire Kabila, President of 
the Democratic Republic of Congo, Mr. 
Meles Zenawi, Prime Minister of the Federal 
Democratic Republic of Ethiopia, and Mr. 
Salim Ahmed Salim, Secretary-General of 
the Organization of African Unity, met on 
Wednesday 25 March, 1998 at Entebbe, 
Uganda. 

The exchange of views between the Afri- 
can leaders and the President of the United 
States marks a new beginning, launching a 
process of defining and building a U.S.-Africa 
partnership for the 21st Century. The Heads 
of State and Government reaffirm the histor- 
ical bonds between the people of America 
and Africa. We pledge to deepen these ties 
through a lasting partnership rooted in com- 
mon values and recognition of our inter- 
dependence, and built upon mutual respect 
and the sovereign equality of nations. The 
Leaders commit themselves to honor and 
execute agreements mutually concluded by 
all the parties to rigorously pursue Africa’s 
economic growth and transformation, and 
full integration into the global economy. 


Putting Partnership into Practice: 


The Heads of State and Government rec- 
ognize that to effect this new, genuine and 
transparent partnership, there is a need to 
commit ourselves to the identification and 
acknowledgment of both our mutual and di- 


vergent interests, the pursuit of free and 
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frank discussions, and a clear understanding 
of the roles and responsibilities of each part- 
ner. 


A Partnership Built on Principle and a 
Shared Vision: 


The Heads of State and Government rec- 
ognize that a lasting partnership must be 
built on the principles of shared ownership, 
joint responsibility, and full transparency. 

The Heads of State and Government fur- 
ther acknowledge a shared vital interest in 
long-term meaningful engagement. We af- 
firm that Africa and the United States hold 
a mutual interest: in fostering Africa’s eco- 
nomic and political transformation and full 
integration into the global economy, and in 
promoting democratic participation and re- 
spect for human rights. We affirm that social, 
economic and political inclusion is the foun- 
dation for lasting peace and stability. The 
Leaders declared that African and American 
security interests alike will be advanced by 
a joint attack on the transnational problems 


of terrorism, disease, proliferation of weap- 
ons, drug trafficking and environmental deg- 
radation. 


On Building a New Economic Future: 


Recognizing that Africa’s stability, and de- 
mocracy’s viability, are rooted in the allevi- 
ation of poverty and the achievement of sus- 
tainable economic development, the Heads 
of State and Government commit themselves 
to a series of measures designed to speed 
Africa’s transformation and full integration 
into the global economy, and to expand mu- 
tually beneficial trade and investment oppor- 
tunities: 

@ The Leaders commit themselves to fos- 
tering an expanded African and inter- 
national dialogue, aimed at defining 
strategies to facilitate Africa’s global in- 
tegration that are as flexible and creative 
as those applied to post-war Europe and 
Asia; 

The Heads of State and Government re- 
affirm the importance of Inter-Govern- 
mental Authority on Development and 
East African Cooperation initiatives to 
facilitate regional economic integration 
and create a larger regional market, and 
commit themselves to identifying ways 


and means to accelerate these and other 
efforts; 
Endorsing the conclusions of the World 
Bank Summit convened in Kampala in 
January 1998, the Leaders agree to tar- 
get their own efforts in four critical 
areas, and to encourage the multilateral 
institutions to also fully support: 
the development of a sustained 
international dialogue, based on 
mutual respect, on how to ensure that 
mandated economic reform programs 
reflect the specific circumstances of 
individual countries; 
the expansion of external resource 
flows, directed, in particular, at 
human resource development, 
infrastructure, rural development and 
research; 
increased investment in the physical 
infrastructure required to sustain 
regional trade and integration; 
building African capacity to lead the 
economic reform process through 
transparent and accountable political 
and economic institutions. 


@ The United States affirms the priority 


it attaches to speedy implementation of 
President Clinton’s Partnership for Eco- 
nomic Growth and the enactment of the 
African Growth and Opportunity Act, 
legislation that will permit broader mar- 
ket access for African goods; 

The Heads of State and Government af- 
firm the African Growth and Oppor- 
tunity Act as a major step forward in 
U.S.-African economic relations, but ac- 
knowledge that this effort to provide 
greater market access for African goods 
must be complemented by efforts to in- 
crease African capacity to diversify 
economies and produce exportable 
goods; 


@ The Heads of State and Government 


pledge to work together to explore ways 
and means of ensuring that this Act, and 
other measures including but not lim- 
ited to initiatives of the multilateral fi- 
nancial institutions, reflect and build 
upon the diversity, in both cir- 
cumstances and approach, of Africa’s 
national economies; 
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The Heads of State and Government 
also emphasize the critical need to fur- 
ther strengthen, in particular, agricul- 
tural production and processing, includ- 
ing through the transfer of technologies; 
The Heads of State and Government 
welcome the decision of the U.S. Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC), to target $500 million for infra- 
structure investment in Sub-Saharan 
Africa; 

In the interest of further expanding U.S. 
private investment in the region and 
across Africa, the Heads of State and 
Government are committed to under- 
taking concrete measures aimed at pro- 
moting African investment opportuni- 
ties, and to building African capacity to 
further enhance the economic policy 
environment; 

In recognition of the African desire for 
increased self-sufficiency and the dan- 
gers of aid dependency, the Heads of 
State and Government agree that an ac- 
celerated effort should be made to use 
foreign assistance as a tool for the en- 
hancement of trade, investment and 
capital formation, as well as for sustain- 
able economic development; 

@ The Heads of State and Government 

recognize the continuing obstacle that 
the debt burden poses to Africa’s eco- 
nomic transformation, and _ reaffirm 
their collective determination to fully 
implement innovative approaches to the 
management and lessening of the debt 
burden; 
The Heads of State and Government 
commend ongoing African efforts, as 
well as those of Africa’s partners, to in- 
crease transparency, fight corruption 
and support better business practices, 
and welcome regional and continental 
efforts to further these aims. 


On Condemnation of Acts of Genocide 


The Heads of State and Government rec- 
ognize the accomplishment of the Govern- 
ment of Rwanda in halting the 1994 geno- 
cide, condemn all acts of genocide and 
pledge to undertake a concerted effort to 
prevent is resurgence. To this end: 


@ All Heads of State and Government 


condemn the continued atrocities of the 
ex-FAR, the Interahamwe and their al- 
lies, pledge to work together to prohibit 
future atrocities in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, including those aided and abetted 
by external arms suppliers, call for the 
revitalization and expansion of the UN 
Arms Flow Commission, and are com- 
mitted to publicize and duly consider 
its findings; 

African Heads of State and Government 
pledge to deny extremist networks the 
use of their territory, postal services, air- 
ports, financial institutions, passports, 
road networks and communications sys- 
tems. The Summit calls upon all states 
to implement tight controls over these 
networks abroad; 

All Heads of State and Government 
pledge to support the efforts of the 
OAU Eminent Personalities Study of 
the Rwanda Genocide and the Sur- 
rounding Events, and to duly consider 
its findings and recommendations; 

The United States commits itself to 
working with regional partners and oth- 
ers to begin exploring, within one 
month’s time, the creation of an inter- 
national Coalition Against Genocide, 
the aims of which might include: foster- 
ing international coordination in sup- 
port of regional efforts to enforce anti- 
genocide measures; providing a forum 
for high-level deliberations on long- 
term efforts to prevent genocide in the 
future; and ensuring international sup- 


port for the findings of the OAU Study; 


@ The Heads of State and Government 


commend the Government of Rwanda 
for its efforts to render justice for the 
victims of the genocide and to prevent 
acts of revenge. We call upon the inter- 
national community to redouble its ef- 
forts to work with the Government of 
Rwanda to achieve these goals; 

The Heads of State and Government 
recognize recent progress made by the 
International Criminal Tribunal for 
Rwanda, but express their concern 
about the slow pace with which the Tri- 
bunal’s work has proceeded, urge the 
ICTR to do everything within its power 
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to accelerate the processing of its cases, 
and call on all nations to cooperate fully 
and expeditiously with the Tribunal; 
The Heads of State and Government af- 
firm that the restoration of regional 
peace and stability requires an end to 
the culture of impunity and the restora- 
tion of the rule of law, and pledge their 
best efforts to strengthening national 
systems of civilian and military justice. 
The United States commits _ itself 
through the Great Lakes Justice Initia- 
tive, to an expanded effort to help the 
public and private sectors in Rwanda, 
Burundi and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo develop justice systems that 
are impartial, credible, and effective, 
and to support efforts to promote inclu- 
sion, coexistence, cooperation and secu- 
rity; 


On Fostering Democratic Participation, 
Human Rights and Regional Stability: 


The Heads of State and Government af- 
firm that the destiny and security of Africa 
rest primarily in the hands of Africans them- 
selves. The Leaders pledge to seek additional 
resources and, in consultation with the OAU 
and UN, to build upon ongoing efforts, both 
regionally and internationally, to strengthen 
and sustain regional security and African 
peacekeeping capacity. The Leaders con- 
demn, and pledge continued cooperative ef- 
forts to resist, all forms of cross-border ter- 
rorism directed against civilians. 

Recognizing that the stability of the region 
also depends on the sustainability of African 
democratization, the Heads of State and 
Government endorse the core principles of 
inclusion, the rule of law, respect for human 
rights, the equality of all men and women, 
and the right of citizens to regularly elect 
their leaders freely and to participate fully 
in the decision-making which affects them. 
Further: 

@ The Heads of State and Government 
pledge to pursue a dialogue on democ- 
ratization that: accepts these core prin- 
ciples; recognizes that there is no fixed 
model for democratic institutions or 
transformation; explores alternative ap- 
proaches to the democratic manage- 
ment of cultural diversity; and takes into 


account differences in historical experi- 
ence; 

The Heads of State and Government 
recognize the central role of freely- 
elected governments in leading Africa’s 
economic and political transformation, 
the need to ensure that those govern- 
ments attain the capacity to lead effec- 
tively and transparently, and the need 
to foster a healthy and mutually-ac- 
countable relationship between elected 
governments and a vibrant and respon- 
sible civil society; 

The Heads of State and Government af- 
firm the vital role national organizations 
of civil society can play in easing the 
transition from conflict and authoritar- 
ian rule to participatory democracy, and 
in contributing to the region’s social, po- 
litical and economic development; 
Recognizing the critical roles local and 
national institutions of government play 
in providing a foundation for democ- 
racy, the Heads of State and Govern- 
ment urge all concerned that increased 
emphasis be given to building the ca- 
pacity of these institutions; 

The Heads of State and Government 
underscore a shared commitment to re- 
spect for human rights, as articulated in 
the UN Declaration of Human Rights 
and the African Charter on Human and 
People’s Rights; 

The Heads of State and Government 
urge the international community to 
take note of the lessons learned from 
the region’s tragic past. We pledge to 
uphold humanitarian principles, includ- 
ing the right of civilians to assistance in 
situations of conflict, and the protection 
of refugees and non-combatants. We 
call on the international community and 
host countries to prevent any future de- 
livery of humanitarian assistance to 
armed combatants; to work to insure 
that refugees are not subjected to politi- 
cal intimidation; and to work closely 
with regional actors, both governmental 
and non-governmental, to insure access 
by humanitarian providers to all popu- 
lations in need; 

The Heads of State and Government 
applaud the commitment and effort 
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made by the OAU Mechanism for Con- 
flict Prevention, Management and Res- 
olution, and by emerging sub-regional 
bodies, such as the Inter-Governmental 
Authority on Development, to foster Af- 
rican-led approaches to conflict preven- 
tion, management and resolution and 
pledge to work towards building further 
international support for these efforts. 


On Pursuing the Partnership Into the 
Future: 


The Heads of State and Government 
unanimously agree to explore mechanisms 
for regular consultations and encounters at 
the highest level between African and U.S. 
leaders. Noting the importance of mutual un- 
derstanding between African and American 
citizens, we call for expanded cultural and 
educational exchanges. 

The African leaders noted with apprecia- 
tion President Clinton’s historic visit to Africa 
and express the hope that his presence on 
the continent has opened a new chapter in 
Africa-U.S. relations. The Heads of State and 
Government recognize that the development 
of a lasting partnership, characterized by 
shared ownership and meaningful engage- 
ment, will require commitment, time and pa- 
tience. The Leaders commit themselves to 
pursue this objective in the spirit of mutual 
respect, to deepen a frank and honest dia- 
logue, to evaluate jointly progress made in 
the months ahead, and to secure a meaning- 
ful and lasting partnership for the 21st Cen- 
tury. 

The President of the U.S.A. and the Afri- 
can Heads of State and Government express 
deep appreciation to President Yoweri 
Kaguta Museveni, the Government and the 
people of Uganda for the warm hospitality 
accorded to them during their visit to Ugan- 
da. 

Done at Entebbe, Uganda on Wednesday 25 
March, 1998. 


William Jefferson Clinton, Yoweri Kaguta 
Museveni, 
President of the Republic 


of Uganda 


President of the United States of 
America 


Daniel T. arap Moi, 
President of the Republic of 
Kenya 


Pasteur Bizimungu, 
President of the Republic 
of Rwanda 


Benjamin William Mkapa, 
President of the United Republic 
of Tanzania 


Laurent Desire Kabila, 
President of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo 


Meles Zenawi, 
Prime Minister of the Federal 
Democratic Republic of Ethiopia 


Entebbe, Uganda 
25. March, 1998 


NOTE: The joint statement was made available by 
the Office of the Press Secretary but was not 
issued as a White House press release. An original 
was not available for verification of the content 
of this joint statement. 


Remarks at the Entebbe Summit for 
Peace and Prosperity 


March 25, 1998 


President Museveni, President Moi, Prime 
Minister Meles, President Bizimungu, Presi- 
dent Mkapa, President Kabila, Secretary 
General Salim, to our distinguished guests, 
all. Let me, first of all, thank the representa- 
tives of all the governments who are here 
and the leaders who have come to Entebbe 
to share 2 common vision of a brighter future 
for this region. 

We seek to deepen the progress that has 
been made and to meet the tough challenges 
that remain. We came to Entebbe because 
we share a commitment to strengthen our 
cooperation, to build a partnership for the 
21st century that will benefit all our people. 
We understand, and the last statement I 
made at our meeting was, that these goals 
will not be met in one meeting or one day 
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or one year. But we have formed a solid foun- 
dation for progress in the future. Our chal- 
lenge as we leave Entebbe is to bring to life 
the commitment in the remarkable docu- 
ment we have just signed. 

What is in the document? First, we have 
agreed to deepen our efforts to promote de- 
mocracy and respect for human rights, the 
precious soil in which peace and prosperity 
grow. When men and women alike are treat- 
ed with dignity, when they have a say in deci- 
sions that ‘affect their lives, societies are bet- 
ter equipped to seize the opportunities of the 
future. 

We have emphasized the importance of 
freely elected, accountable governments; af- 
firmed the vital role of civic organizations in 
building strong and vibrant societies; and 
pledged to uphold humanitarian principles, 
including the protection and care of refugees. 

America knows from our own experience 
that there is no single blueprint for a success- 
ful democracy. We're still working in our 
country to create what our Founders called 
“a more perfect Union.” We've been at it 
for 222 years now. But we also know that 
while there is no single blueprint, freedom 
nonetheless is a universal aspiration. Human 
rights are not bestowed on the basis of wealth 
or race, of gender or ethnicity, of culture or 
region. They are the birthright of all men 
and women everywhere. 

If we work together to strengthen democ- 
racy and respect human rights, we can help 
this continent reach its full potential in the 
21st century, its true greatness, which has too 
long been denied. We can deepen the ties 
among our peoples. We can be a force for 
good together, and all our nations can be 
proud. 

Second, we have agreed to work together 
to build a new economic future where the 
talents of Africa’s people are unleashed, the 
doors of opportunity are opened to all, and 
countries move from the margins to the 
mainstream of the global economy. We com- 
mitted to work on finding new strategies to 
hasten Africa’s global integration. We 
pledged to speed the regional cooperation 
that is already underway, to encourage com- 
mon standards for openness and 
anticorruption, to continue to be responsive 


to the burden of debt. 
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A key part of our effort is expanding the 
ties of trade and investment between our 
countries so that African development and 
Asian growth—and American growth, excuse 
me, reinforce one another. We want to re- 
ward each other for working together. Before 
I left for Africa, I told the American people 
that it was in our interest to help Africa grow 
and blossom and reach its full potential. I 
believe that. 

I want to thank the Members of the 
United States House of Representatives who 
are on this trip with me for their leadership 
in the passage in the House of the “African 
Growth and Opportunity Act.” I am commit- 
ted to the swift passage of that act in the 
United States Senate and to signing it when 
I return home. I am very pleased that our 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
will be targeting half a billion dollars for in- 
frastructure investment in sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca. 

Third, we have agreed to work together 
to banish genocide from this region and this 
continent. Every African child has the right 
to grow up in safety and peace. We condemn 
the perpetrators of the continued atrocities 
in Rwanda and pledge to work together to 
end the horrors of this region. That means 
reviving the U.N. Arms Flow Commission; 
acting on the recommendations of the OAU 
study on the Rwandan genocide and its after- 
math; encouraging accelerated progress in 
bringing criminals against humanity to jus- 
tice; denying safe havens or services to ex- 
tremist organizations; and developing dura- 
ble justice systems that are credible, impar- 
tial, and effective. Our efforts come too late 
for yesterday’s victims. They must be in time 
to prevent tomorrow’s victims. 

Here today—and this is very important— 
we have pledged to find new ways to work 
together to solve conflicts before they ex- 
plode into crises and to act to stop them more 
quickly when they do. 

We have pursued our discussion in a spirit 
of candor and mutual respect, and I want 
to thank all the participants for being honest 
and open in our conversations. America 
shares a stake in Africa’s success, as I said. 
If African nations become stronger, as they 
surely will, if they become more dynamic, 
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as they clearly are, we can become even bet- 
ter partners in meeting our common chal- 
lenges. Your stability, your security, your 
prosperity will add to our own. And our vital- 
ity can and must contribute to yours. 

I’ve learned a lot here in Entebbe today, 
listening—and will carry back to Washington, 
as I’m sure the rest of our delegation “will. 
We've agreed to build on this summit with 
regular, high-level meetings. We will lock for 
results of our efforts not only in statements 
like this one today, with very high visibility, 
but in quiet places far from the halls of gov- 
ernment, in communities and households all 
across our countries, where ordinary men 
and women strive each day to build strong 
families, to find good jobs, to pass on better 
lives for their children. They are the reason 
we are here. And it is because of them that 
we all leave Entebbe determined to put our 
partnership into practice, to make our 
dreams and ideals real. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:15 p.m. at the 
Imperial Botanical Beach Hotel. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Yoweri Kaguta Museveni 
of Uganda; President Daniel T. arap Moi of 
Kenya; Prime Minister Meles Zenawi of Ethiopia: 
President Pasteur Bizimungu of Rwanda; Presi- 
dent Benjamin William Mkapa of Tanzania; Presi- 
dent Laurent Desire Kabila of the Democratic 
Republic of Congo; and Secretary General Salim 
Ahmed Salim, Organization of African Unity. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of these remarks. 


Remarks During a Visit to the 
Victoria Mxenge Housing Project in 
Cape Town, South Africa 

March 26, 1998 


Thank you very much. Madam Mayor, Pa- 
tricia, thank you all for making us feel so wel- 
come. 

I really didn’t have a choice about coming 
here because my wife said to me when she 
got home one year ago from South Africa, 
she said, “You will not believe this housing 
project I visited. These women are building 
their own houses. They’re saving their own 
money. They're moving out of shacks and 
shanty villages into nice neighborhoods with 
good houses and a good future for their chil- 
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dren, and they're helping themselves. And 
I want you to go and see it.” 

And perhaps you have this situation in your 
family, but when Hillary says she wants me 
to go and see something, that means: You 
are going to see this at the first moment. 
[Laughter] 

So we got in late last night, and we got 
up this morning, and we came out here. I 
thank Mrs. Mbeki back there for showing us 
her home. Thank you, ma’am, and congratu- 
lations to you on your nice home. And I thank 
the ladies who are here who let me visit their 
construction project. And I said almost 30 
years ago I actually spent the whole summer 
building houses. And when I was out helping 
you I realized it’s pretty hard work, and that’s 
why I went into politics, so I wouldn’t have 
to work so hard anymore. [Laughter] 

Let me also say, on a serious note, I believe 
what you are doing here—building your 
homes, saving for them, taking a small 
amount of money and building a very nice 
house—should be a model for people who 
don’t have a lot of money all over Africa and 
all over the world. If you can do it here then 
in villages all over the world people can do 
the same thing. 

And I came here today partly in the hope 
that through the coverage from 


[At this point, there was a gap in the tran- 
script due to an incomplete audiotape. The 
balance of the President’s remarks are joined 
in progress. | 


—that all over the world people will see what 
you are doing in this neighborhood and say, 
“I want my neighborhood to be like that. I 
want my childven to live in good homes. I 
want them to have a good future. I want peo- 
ple to believe that they can do better with 
their lives.” And we intend to support you. 
Today I’m pleased to announce that our 
United States AID program, which supports 
projects like this, will spend another $3 mil- 
lion this year to try to help build more houses 
to make more success stories so we can see 
more people like Mrs. Mbeki and her family. 
Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
11:45 a.m. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor 
Theresa Soloman of Cape Town, and Patricia 
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Matolengwe, director, Victoria Mxenge Housing 
Project. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Exchange With Reporters Following 
Discussions With Deputy President 
Thabo Mbeki of South Africa in 
Cape Town 

March 26, 1998 


President’s Visit 


Q. Mr. President, what did you discuss, 
sir? 

President Clinton. First of all, I thanked 
Mr. Mbeki on behalf of the United States 
for the remarkable work that he and Vice 
President Gore have done on their binational 
commission on a whole range of issues affect- 
ing the economy, the environment, edu- 
cation, and a lot of our foreign policy issues. 
It’s been a remarkable partnership, and it 
owes a lot to the leadership of Mr. Mbeki— 
a remarkable relationship. 

So we talked about that. We talked about 
some of the progress we are making in our 
long-term objectives for Africa. I reviewed 
my trip for him, talked about the declaration 
that the heads of government and state made 
yesterday in Entebbe. 

I pointed out that the United States has 
just made its first purchase, the Department 
of Defense has, from South Africa of a mo- 
bile demining equipment which has the in- 
teresting name of Chubby—named after me 
maybe. [Laughter] But it will help us a lot. 
We are increasing our budget this year for 
demining around the world, taking up these 
landmines. And President Mandela and 
South Africa have been leaders in the world 
of the movement to rid the world of land- 
mines, and I think it’s quite fitting that they 
have produced this great piece of equipment 
that we'll be able to use to take even more 
of the mines out of the land. 

Q. What's your impression, Mr. President, 
being the first American President to South 
Africa? 

President Clinton. Well, I’m thrilled. I’ve 
wanted to come here, as I’ve told you many 
times, for a long, long time. And Hillary was 
here a year ago this month; of course, the 
Vice President comes frequently; so I’ve 
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heard a lot about it. And I’ve studied these 
pictures of Cape Town for years. I couldn’t 
wait to—it’s even more beautiful in person 
than it is in the photographs. 

Q. [Inaudible|—new perception of Africa, 
Mr. President, now that you've been here for 
the last 2 days? 

President Clinton. I’m sorry, what did 
you say? 

Q. Are you changing the perception for 
the American people, do you think, by being 
here? 

President Clinton. Well, I hope so. I 
hope—one of the main purposes of this trip 
for me was to enable the American people 
to see the new South Africa and a new Africa, 
to see the good, positive things that are hap- 
pening in Africa, and to understand why it 
is very much in the interest of the American 
people to have a partnership with the nations 
of Africa for meeting the common challenges 
we're going to face in the 21st century and 
for seizing the opportunities that we have in 
common. 

Today, when I speak to the South Africa 
Parliament, I will be joined by quite a large 
delegation of Americans, including a signifi- 
cant number of American business people 
who are interested in trade and investment 
possibilities here and other places in this con- 
tinent. And I hope that the American people 
will see that. 

I think too often in the past, American im- 
ages of Africa generally have come when 
there was a problem here or have been a 
part of the people thinking about traveling 
here because of the natural beauty and the 
wildlife. I don’t think we see enough of the 
concrete possibilities for real partnership. 
And so I hope this trip will change that. 


Situation in Iraq 


Q. [Inaudible|\—the inspectors today 
made an inspection of Iraqi sensitive sites, 
Presidential sites. Have you gotten any re- 
ports on that? 

President Clinton. No, but I’m glad that 
they're inspecting the sites. I think that’s a 
good thing, and it means that so far the 
agreement is holding. And that’s all we ever 
wanted. We just want to see the U.N. inspec- 
tors complete their work. So I’m encouraged. 
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Press Secretary Mike McCurry. Last 
question. Thank you. 

President Clinton. One for Mr. Mbeki. 
Trade With Africa 

Q. You’re quoted on French radio, Mr. 
Deputy President, as saying that Mr. Clin- 
ton’s formula of trade, not aid, is wrong. Did 
you discuss this with him? 

Deputy President Mbeki. Well, | didn’t 
say that of the President. [Laughter] And I’ve 
seen this particular newspaper, and _ it’s 
wrong. I didn’t say that. And I indeed—we 
receive significant amounts of aid from the 
U.S. Government. I don’t think President 
Clinton is against us receiving aid. I don’t 
think the question is correctly posed. What 
we are saying is, indeed, we need to move 
with regard to the development of Africa to 
address these matters of increased trade 
interaction between Africa and the rest of 
the world, including the United States, but 
that it’s wrong to put that to say trade and 
therefore not aid, that you need to address 
both matters. 

And those particular remarks were general 
remarks, not directed against anybody or 
country. 

President Clinton. Let me—if I could 
just respond to that, my formula would be, 
with regard to Africa, we should have trade 
and aid. Indeed, I’m making an attempt at 
this very moment, along with our administra- 
tion, to get aid levels through our United 
States Congress which would permit me to 
increase aid to Africa, to go back to our his- 
torically highest level of aid to Africa. But 
what I believe is that countries and individual 
citizens in the developing nations of the 
world, not just in Africa but throughout the 
world, will never be able to rise to the level 
of middle class nations with huge numbers 
of people earning good, sustainable incomes, 
unless they do it through the energy of pri- 
vate economic interchange, through trade 
and investment. I just think that the evidence 
is there that that is the case. 

On the other hand, to get countries to the 
take-off point and to deal with troubled pop- 
ulations or disadvantaged populations within 
developing countries, we have to continue 
the aid program. So while it’s true that we're 
putting much more emphasis on trade and 
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investment in the last 5 years, I don’t think 
that we should abandon our aid approach. 

And in fact, just this morning, some of you 
went with me out to the housing project 
where you could see just across the highway 
that people had been living literally in shan- 
ties and were now in their own homes. And 
our aid programs contribute to the ability of 
people to build their own homes for them- 
selves. Without the aid, they couldn’t afford 
to do it. With the aid, they have a chance 
to have good housing and to become more 
prosperous citizens. So I think we should do 
both things. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 2:40 p.m. at the 
Cape Grace Hotel. In his remarks, the President 
referred to President Nelson Mandela of South 
Africa. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of this exchange. 


Interview With Tavis Smiley of Black 
Entertainment Television in Cape 
Town 


March 26, 1998 


Mr. Smiley. Mr. President, nice to see 
you. Thanks for talking to us. Let me start 
by asking you how you're holding up. I’m 
having—it’s my first time traveling in the 
White House press pool; I’m tired of trying 
to keep up with you. You must be tired. 

The President. Yes, I have a couple peri- 
ods during the day still where I get a little 
tired or jet-lagged. We've been traveling at 
night a lot. But the trip is so exciting it kind 
of keeps the adrenalin flowing. 

Mr. Smiley. Let me ask you if I can, Mr. 
President, to share your impressions of Afri- 
ca. You at this point have now visited three 
African countries, three quite diverse African 
countries. I’m wondering if you can share 
your impressions, is Africa what you expected 
it to be upon your arrival? 

The President. Yes, it’s what I expected 
it to be, but it’s even more interesting, more 
fascinating than I though it would be. It’s 
a place that’s just brimming with energy, and 
I think, basic good will on the part of the 
citizens of the countries that I met. I think 
it’s a place of great opportunity for the 
United States. I think it’s a place that we 
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should be far more concerned about than we 
have been in the past and a place that can 
be a good partner for us in dealing with the 
challenges of this new century we're about 
to enter. 

Mr. Smiley. And to move, if I can, from 
talking about the continent to the content 
of some of what you’ve had to say—and I’m 
wondering specifically, Mr. President, how 
you think some of your remarks are going 
to play back home, particularly to those out- 
side of the African-American community? 
You’ve made some rather provocative state- 
ments; many African Americans have been 
pleased by those remarks. You said in Ghana 
that we all came out of Africa; folks were 
surprised to hear you say that. In Uganda, 
you said that everyone—that European- 
Americans, rather, had benefited from the 
fruits of the slave trade and that we were 
wrong in that as well. In Rwanda, you said 
we didn’t move fast enough to deal with the 
genocide happening there. Some provocative 
statements, again, pleasing the African- 
American community in large, I think, but 
how do you think those provocative state- 
ments are going to play outside of the black 
community? 

The President. Well, 1 would hope that 
they would play well. At least, I hope that 
they would prompt all my fellow Americans 
to think. What I said about us all coming 
out of Africa is, as far as we all know, abso- 
lutely accurate. That is, the oldest known 
species of humanity from all the archaeologi- 
cal and anthropological studies are people 
who were in Africa. We just—I just read an 
article about two people walking upright, 
where they found footprints that are 2 mil- 
lion years old right near where we're doing 
this interview. So that’s just a simple fact. 

When I talked about the slave trade, I 
meant that when I was in Uganda. The Euro- 
peans basically organized the slave trade. 
They yanked Africans out of their lives and 
turned them into slaves. But Americans 
bought them, and therefore, we were part 
of the slave trade. Quite apart from the injury 
to the slaves that were in America, what we 
did to Africa was wrong. And I thought it 
was important to acknowledge that, that it 
wasn’t just—that Americans weren't just sim- 
ply passive in that. 
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And finally, I think we all recognize that 
the world was not particularly well organized 
for the breathtaking speed of the genocide 
in Rwanda. Take it out of Africa—if you look 
at what happened in Bosnia, where many, 
many people were killed and millions were 
dislocated, it took the international commu- 
nity more than 2 years to get organized 
enough for the U.N. to support a NATO ac- 
tion that NATO took and then for NATO 
to come in with our allies—Russia and the 
others, many other countries, two dozen 
other countries—to stop the killing in Bosnia 
and effect a peace settlement. 

In Rwanda, where you had a million peo- 
ple killed in 90 days, it is simply a fact that 
the United States, Europe, Japan, and the 
whole United Nations, the whole world com- 
munity—we were not organized for or pre- 
pared for the consequences. 

I’m proud of what the United States did 
when we finally got to Rwanda. We saved 
hundreds of thousands of people’s lives who 
were refugees, children who might have died 
from dehydration and disease, for example. 
But I think this is the—what happened in 
Rwanda should be a clear message to not just 
Americans but to the world community that 
these are things that we can stop from hap- 
pening and keep countries on a more positive 
course if we’re well organized. 

And it was particularly tragic in Rwanda 
because Rwanda is not a country that was 
created by European colonial mapmakers. It 
was a coherent entity long before colonialism 
in Africa. And the Hutus and the Tutsis lived 
together literally for centuries, speaking the 
same language, having the same religious 
practices, dividing their society on lines that 
were quite different from tribal lines. So it 
was a world-class tragedy. 

Mr. Smiley. Let me ask you whether or 
not these, as I termed them earlier, provoca- 
tive comments that you made were planned. 
I talked to a lot of folks in the White House 
pool, and no one will tell me that they had 
any idea that you were going to make the 
kinds of statements you’ve been making. I’m 
wondering whether or not, then, these state- 
ments were planned or whether you got 
caught up in the moment where the emotion 
is overtaking you. Were they planned re- 
marks? 
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The President. One was planned, and two 
were remarks that I thought I ought to say 
to try to get the American people to identify 
more closely with Africa and then to look to 
the future—to a common future. 

We clearly planned to acknowledge the 
deficiencies of the United States and the 
world community in dealing with the Rwanda 
genocide. The Secretary of State had already 
been here and done the same thing, and I 
thought it was important that I do it as well, 
to focus the attention of the world on what 
we have to do to keep things like this from 
happening in the future, not just in Africa 
but everywhere. 

The comment about our involvement in 
the slave trade and what it did to Africa, as 
well as what it did to African-Americans who 
became slaves, was a comment that I decided 
to make based on my feelings about the situa- 
tion and my reading of what would be appro- 
priate. 

The comment about how we all came out 
of Africa was—I think is just—to the best 
of our knowledge, is simply an anthropo- 
logical fact and that Americans ought to know 
that. I don’t think—I got interested in this 
because Hillary spent a lot of time over the 
last 2 years studying the origins of human- 
kind, and I learned a lot through her exten- 
sive reading and study. And I think that it’s 
one more way to make all Americans identify 
with Africa and with the common humanity 
we share with people across the globe. 

Mr. Smiley. 1 know you're leaving in just 
a moment to go speak to Parliament here 
in Cape Town, South Africa, so let me 
squeeze out a couple quick questions, and 
I'll let you go. I’m wondering whether or not 
you think this trip is going to dispel the nega- 
tive stereotypes and myths about Africa. 
You've said repeatedly you want to put a new 
face on Africa for Americans. 

My sense is that a lot of what’s happening 
here, certainly much of what’s happening 
here, in my own judgment is not being por- 
trayed accurately by the American media, 
some things being taken out of context. I’m 
thinking now specifically of the incident in 
Ghana when the crowd lunged first. I know 
you were concerned about people on the 
front line. That was not initially portrayed by 
the American media as accurately as it should 
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have been. I’m wondering whether or not 
you think that the trip ultimately will dispel 
the myths about Africa that you’re concerned 
about, or do you think that what you are try- 
ing to do, your efforts are in some way being 
overshadowed by some press people who in- 
sist on raising questions on other matters that 
have nothing to do with why you are here 
in Africa. 

The President. Oh, no. Well, I think that 
the trip is getting, I think, basically construc- 
tive, positive, and accurate coverage back 
home, as nearly as I can tell. Now, in Ghana, 
where we had a half million people—and 
more if you count the people who were right 
outside the square there—there was a little 
metal fence dividing me from the people. 
And when I was shaking hands, the enthu- 
siasm of the crowd was such—and this has 
happened to me in America, not just in 
Ghana, but it’s the biggest crowd I’ve ever 
spoken with—there were two women there 
who were—and it was over 100 degrees; keep 
in mind it was very hot, and they had been 
out there a long time—and they couldn't 
breathe. They were literally being crushed 
against the fence. So what I was worried 
about was that just the crowd, the enthusiasm 
and the happiness, the ardor of the crowd 
would inadvertently cost those women their 
lives. And I was just trying to help them. But 
it was a wonderful, wonderful event. 

I think basically this trip will end a lot of 
the stereotypes that people have. I think peo- 
ple tend to think that—who don’t know 
much about Africa—that all they ever read 
is when there are troubled tribal societies 
and they're fighting with each other or 
there’s one more military coup or one more 
failed democracy. And half the countries in 
sub-Saharan Africa have elected leaders of 
their own choosing. They're more and more 
interested in market economies. They're 
struggling to provide basic education and 
other services like health. And they’re very 
interested in being a part of the world of 
the 21st century. And the people are so ener- 
getic, and they’re intelligent people who are 
looking to the future. 

And what I want Americans to do is to 
imagine what we can do with Africa in the 
future as partners. I believe that this trip will 
contribute to that, and I certainly hope it will. 
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Mr. Smiley. Let me ask you, finally, Mr. 
President—I mentioned earlier that you are 
headed to speak to Parliament as soon as we 
leave here—as soon as you leave here. I am 
told that you may, may, in fact, speak to the 
issue of apartheid and America’s complicity 
in that certainly for many, many years. How 
would you respond to particularly African- 
Americans back home who ask of their Presi- 
dent, respectfully, how he could address 
apartheid in Africa and not address America’s 
version of apartheid, the legacy of slavery and 
segregation, back at home? 

The President. Well, 1 would say that we 
are addressing the legacy of slavery back 
home, that this race—we addressed apart- 
heid with the Civil War, with the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments, later with all the civil 
rights legislation. I think it’s plain that there 
is a deep determination in America to over- 
come the mistakes of our past and the 
unjustice we did. 

But the race initiative that I set up in 
America is focused on the future. I think the 
same thing should be done here. While it 
is true that the American Government for 
many years, in effect, was complicity in the 
apartheid in South Africa by the cooperation 
with and support of the South African Gov- 
ernment, it’s also true that Americans had 
a lot to do with ending apartheid here by 
the sanctions, the legislation that swept cities 
and States across the country that the Con- 
gress eventually put forward at the national 
level. 

So I think Mr. Mandela would say that 
Americans of all racial and ethnic back- 
grounds had a lot to do with creating the 
international climate of opposition to apart- 
heid in South Africa. 

But what we need to be doing today in 
South Africa and in the United States is deal- 
ing with the legacy of apartheid here and 
slavery and racial discrimination there, inso- 
far as it still needs to be stamped out, but 
our focus ought to be on the future. The only 
way we can liberate people from the prob- 
lems of the past is to focus on tomorrow. 
And that’s what I’m going to do in my speech 
today and what I’m trying to do with the race 
initiative back home. 

Mr. Smiley. Mr. President, thank you for 
your time. It’s nice to see you. 
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The President. Thank you. It’s really good 


to see you. 


NOTE: The interview was recorded at approxi- 
mately 3 p.m. at the Cape Grace Hotel for later 
broadcast on “BET Tonight.” This interview was 
made available by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on March 26 but was embargoed for release 
until 6 a.m., March 27. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this interview. 


Address to the Parliament of South 
Africa in Cape Town 


March 26, 1998 


Thank you very much, Premier Molefe, for 
that fine introduction. Mr. President, Deputy 
President Mbeki, Madam Speaker, Mr. 
Chairman of the National Council of Prov- 
inces, Members of Parliament, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am deeply honored to be the 
first American President every to visit South 
Africa and even more honored to stand be- 
fore this Parliament to address a South Africa 
truly free and democratic at last. 

Joining my wife and me on this tour of 
Africa, and especially here, are many Mem- 
bers of our Congress and distinguished mem- 
bers of my Cabinet and administration, men 
and women who supported the struggle for 
a free South Africa, leaders of the American 
business community, now awakening to the 
promise and potential of South Africa, people 
of all different background and beliefs. 

Among them, however, are members of 
the Congressional Black Caucus and African- 
American members of my government. It is 
especially important for them to be here be- 
cause it was not so long ago in the long span 
of human history that their ancestors were 
uprooted from this continent and sold into 
slavery in the United States. But now they 
return to Africa as leaders of the United 
States. Today they sit alongside the leaders 
of the new South Africa, united in the power- 
ful poetry of justice 

As I look out at all of you, I see our com- 
mon promise. Two centuries ago the courage 
and imagination that created the United 
States and the principles that are enshrined 
in our Constitution inspired men and women 
without a voice across the world to believe 
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that one day they too could have a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 

Now, the courage and imagination that 
created the new South Africa and the prin- 
ciples that guide your Constitution inspire all 
of us to be animated by the belief that one 
day humanity all the world over can at last 
be released from the bonds of hatred and 
bigotry. 

It is tempting for Americans of all back- 
grounds, I think, perhaps to see too many 
similarities in the stories of our two countries, 
because sometimes similarities which appear 
to be profound are in fact superficial. And 
they can obscure the unique and complex 
struggle that South Africa has made to shed 
the chains of its past for a brighter tomorrow. 

Nonetheless, in important ways, our paths 
do converge by a vision of real multiracial 
democracy bound together by healing and 
hope, renewal and redemption. Therefore I 
came here to say simply this: Let us work 
with each other; let us learn from each other 
to turn the hope we now share into a history 
that all of us can be proud of. 

Mr. President, for millions upon millions 
of Americans, South Africa’s story is em- 
bodied by your heroic sacrifice and your 
breathtaking walk “out of the darkness and 
into the glorious light.” But you are always 
the first to say that the real heroes of South 
Africa’s transformation are its people, who 
first walked away from the past and now 
move with determination, patience, and 
courage toward a new day and a new millen- 
nium. 

We rejoice at what you have already ac- 
complished. We seek to be your partners and 
your true friends in the work that lies 
ahead—overcoming the lingering legacy of 
apartheid, seizing the promise of your rich 
land and your gifted people. 

From our own 220-year experience with 
democracy we know that real progress re- 
quires, in the memorable phrase of Max 
Weber, “the long and slow-boring of hard 
boards.” We know that democracy is always 
a work still in the making, a march toward 
what our own Founders called a more per- 
fect Union. 

You have every reason to be hopeful. 
South Africa was reborn, after all, just 4 years 
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ago. In the short time since, you've worked 
hard to deepen your democracy, to spread 
prosperity, to educate all your people, and 
to strengthen the hand of justice. The prom- 
ise before you is immense: a people unshack- 
led, free to give full expression to their en- 
ergy, intellect, and creativity; a nation em- 
braced by the world, whose success is impor- 
tant to all our futures. 

America has a profound and pragmatic 
stake in your success; an economic stake be- 
cause we, like you, need strong partners to 
build prosperity; a strategic stake because of 
21st century threats to our common sec urity, 
from terrorism, from international crime and 
drug trafficking, from the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction, from the 


spread of deadly disease and the degradation 
of our common environment. These perils 
do not stop at any nation’s borders. And we 
have a moral stake, because in overcoming 
your past you offer a powerful example to 
people who are torn by their own divisions 
in all parts of this Earth. Simply put, America 


wants a strong South Africa; America needs 
a strong South Africa. And we are deter- 
mined to work with you as you build a strong 
South Africa. 

In the first 4 years of your freedom, it has 
been our privilege to support your transition 
with aid and assistance. Now, as the new 
South Africa emerges, we seek a genuine 
partnership based on mutual respect and mu- 
tual reward. Like all partners, we cannot 
agree on everything. Sometimes our interests 
and our views diverge, but that is true even 
in family partnerships. [Laughter] 

Nonetheless, I am convinced, we agree on 
most things and on the important things be- 
cause we share the same basic values: a com- 
mitment to democracy and to peace, a com- 
mitment to open markets, a commitment to 
give all our people the tools they need to 
succeed in the modern world, a commitment 
to make elemental human rights the birth 
right of every single child. 

Over the past 4 years, we put the building 
blocks of our partnership in place, starting 
with the binational commission, headed by 
Deputy President Mbeki and our Vice Presi- 
dent Al Gore. This remarkable effort has 
given high-level energy to critical projects, 
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from energy to education, from business de- 
velopment to science and technology, cutting 
through redtape, turning good words into 
concrete deeds. We are deeply indebted to 
you, Mr. Mbeki, for your outstanding leader- 
ship, and we thank you for it. 

The BNC brings to life what I believe you 
call “Masihlangane,” the act of building to- 
gether. As we look toward the future, we will 
seek to build together new partnerships in 
trade and investment through incentives 
such as OPEC’s new Africa Opportunity 
Fund, already supporting two projects here 
in South Africa in transportation and tele- 
communications. 

We will seek to expand joint efforts to 
combat the grave threat of domestic and 
international crime through our new FBI and 
Customs and Immigration offices here in 
South Africa. We will seek to strengthen our 
cooperation around the world, for already 
South Africa’s leadership in extending the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and creat- 
ing an Africa nuclear-free zone have made 
all our children’s futures more secure. 

I also hope we can build together to meet 
the persistent problems and fulfill the re- 
markable promise of the African continent. 
Yes, Africa remains the world’s greatest de- 
velopment challenge, still plagued in places 
by poverty, malnutrition, disease, illiteracy, 
and unemployment. Yes, terrible conflicts 
continue to tear at the heart of the continent, 
as I saw yesterday in Rwanda. But from Cape 
Town to Kampala, from Dar Es Salaam to 
Dakar, democracy is gaining strength; busi- 
ness is growing; peace is making progress. 
We are seeing what Deputy President Mbeki 
has called an African Renaissance. 

In coming to Africa, my motive in part was 
to help the American people see the new Af- 
rica with new eyes and to focus our own ef- 
forts on new policies suited to the new re- 
ality. It used to be when American policy 
makers thought of Africa at all, they would 
ask, what can we do for Africa, or whatever 
can we do about Africa? Those were the 
wrong questions. The right question today is, 
what can we do with Africa? 

Throughout this trip I’ve been talking 
about ideas we want to develop with our Afri- 
can partners to benefit all our people: ideas 
to improve our children’s education through 
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training and technology; to ensure that none 
of our children are hungry or without good 
health care; to build impartial, credible, and 
effective justice systems; to strengthen the 
foundations of civil society and deepen de- 
mocracy; to build strong economics from the 
top down and from the grassroots up; to pre- 
vent conflict from erupting and to stop it 
quickly if it does. 

Each of these efforts has a distinct mission, 
but all share a common approach—to help 
the African people help themselves to be- 
come better equipped, not only to dream 
their own dreams but at long last, to make 
those dreams come true. Yesterday in En- 
tebbe we took an important step forward. 
There, with leaders from eastern and central 
Africa, we pledged to work together to build 
a future in which the doors of opportunity 
are open to all and countries move from the 
margins to the mainstream of the global 
economy to strengthen democracy and re- 
spect for human rights in all nations, to ban- 
ish genocide from the region and this con- 
tinent so that every African child can grow 
up in safety and peace. 

As Africa grows strong, America grows 
stronger through prosperous consumers on 
this continent and new African products 
brought to our markets, through new part- 
ners to fight and find solutions to common 
problems from the spread of AIDS and ma- 
laria to the greenhouse grass that are chang- 
ing our climate, and most of all, through the 
incalculable benefit of new ideas, new en- 
ergy, new passion from the minds and hearts 
of the people charting their own future on 
this continent. Yes, Africa still needs the 
world, but more that ever it is equally true 
that the world needs Africa. 

Members of Parliament, ladies and gentle- 
men, at the dawn of the 21st century we have 
a remarkable opportunity to leave behind this 
century's darkest moments while fulfilling its 
most brilliant possibilities, not just in South 
Africa, nor just in America, but in all the 
world. I come to this conviction well aware 
of the obstacles that lie in the path. From 
Bosnia to the Middle East, from Northern 
Ireland to the Great Lakes region of Africa, 
we have seen the terrible price people pay 
when they insist on fighting and killing and 
keeping down their neighbors. For all the 
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wonders of the modern world, we are still 
bedeviled by notions that our racial, ethnic, 
tribal, and religious differences are somehow 
more important that our common humanity; 
that we can only lift ourselves up if we have 
someone to look down on. But then I look 
around this hall. There is every conceivable 
difference—on the surface—among_ the 
Americans and the South Africans in this 
great Hall of Freedom. Different races, dif- 
ferent religions, different native tongues, but 
underneath, the same hopes, the same 
dreams, the same values. We all cherish fam- 
ily and faith, work and community, freedom 
and responsibility. We all want our children 
to grow up in a world where their talents 
are matched by their opportunities. And we 
all have come to believe that our countries 
will be stronger and our futures will be 
brighter as we let go of our hatreds and our 
fears and as we realize that what we have 
in common really does matter far more than 
our differences. 

The preamble to your Constitution says, 
“South Africa belongs to all who live in it, 
united in our diversity.” In the context of 
your own history and the experience of the 
world in this century, those simple words are 
a bold clarion call to the future, an affirma- 
tion of humanity at its best, an assurance that 
those who build can triumph over those who 
tear down, that, truly, the peacemakers are 
blessed, and they shall inherit the Earth. 

Thank you, and God bless the new South 
Africa. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:45 p.m. in the 
Chamber of the House of Assembly. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Premier Popo Molefe of 
the North West Province; Deputy President 
Thabo Mbeki; Frene Ginwala, Speaker of the 
House; and Premier Patrick Lekota, Free State 
Province, and Chair, National Council of Prov- 
inces. 


Statement on the Death of 
Representative Steven Schiff 
March 26, 1998 


I was deeply saddened to hear that Con- 
gressman Steve Schiff has died after a coura- 
geous year-long battle with cancer. Hillary 
and I extend our sympathies to his wife, 


Marcia, and their two children. Steve’s con- 
stituents in the First Congressional District 
of New Mexico and people across America 
have lost an effective legislator and an honor- 
able public servant. 

His work on behalf of this Nation will long 
be remembered. Our thoughts and prayers 
are with his family during this difficult time. 


The President’s News Conference 
With President Nelson Mandela of 
South Africa in Cape Town 


March 27, 1998 
President Mandela. Thank you, Please sit 


down. 

President Clinton, a visit by a foreign head 
of state to a country is, broadly speaking, one 
of the most significant developments in en- 
trenched strong political and economic rela- 
tions between the countries concerned. Dur- 
ing this last 4 years, we have received a 
record number of heads of states and heads 
of government. They have come from all con- 
tinents and practically from every country. 
They have come from the industrial nations; 
they have come from the developing world. 
Some have advanced democratic institutions; 
in others, such institutions are just develop- 
ing—are only just developing; in others, 
there are none at all. 

We have received all of them, and we have 
welcomed those visitors because that they 
have taught us things which we have not 
known before. We have democratic coun- 
tries, but where poverty of the masses of the 
people is rife. We have had countries where 
there are no popular institutions at all, but 
they are able to look after their people better 
than the so-called democratic countries. 

I have visited one which is a creditor na- 
tion, which has got one of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world, which is tax-free, 
which has got one of the best schemes of 
subsidy for housing, for medical services, and 
where education is free and compulsory. And 
yet, the people in that country have no votes; 
they have no parliament. And yet they are 
looked after better than in so called demo- 
cratic countries. We insist that even in those 
countries that people must have votes. Even 
though they may enjoy all the things which 
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the masses of the people in other countries 
don’t enjoy, democratic institutions are still 
critical. 

So we have received heads of states and 
heads of government from all those coun- 
tries. But the visit to our country by President 
Clinton is the high watermark. And I hope 
that the response of our parliamentarians 
yesterday has indicated that very clearly. 

Our people have we ‘lcomed President 
Clinton with open arms. And it is correct that 
that should be so, because President Clinton, 
as well as the First Lady, Hillary, they have 
the correct instincts on the major inter- 
national questions facing the world today. 
Whatever mistakes that they may have 
made—and we have made many—but there 
is one thing that you cannot be accused of— 
of not having the right instincts. And for that 
reason, I hold him, and almost every South 
African, in high respect. The fact that we 
have high respect for him does not mean that 
we have no differences. But I would like to 
declare that when we have differed on an 
issue, at the end of that, my respect for him 
is enhanced because I fully accept his integ- 
rity and his bona fides, but such differences 
are unavoidable. 

One of the first heads of state I invited 
to this country was Fidel Castro. I have re- 
ceived in this country ex-president Rafsanjani 
of Iran. I have also invited the leader Qadhafi 
to this country. And I do that because our 
moral authority dictates that we should not 
abandon those who helped us in the darkest 
hour in the history of this country. Not only 
did they support us in rhetoric, they gave us 
the resources for us to conduct the struggle 
and the will. And those South Africans who 
have berated me for being loyal to our 
friends, literally, they can go and throw them- 
selves into a pool. [Laughter] I am not going 
to betray the trust of those who helped us. 

The United States is acknowledged far and 
wide as the world leader, and it is correct, 
that should be so. And we have, today, a lead- 
er, as I have said, whose instincts are always 
correct. I would like to draw attention to a 
very important provision in the United Na- 
tions Charter, that provision which enjoins, 
which calls upon all member states to try and 
settle their differences by peaceful methods. 
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That is the correct position which has influ- 
enced our own approach towards problems. 

We had a government which had slaugh- 
tered our people, massacred them like flies, 
and we had a black organization which we 
used for that purpose. It was very repugnant 
to think that we could sit down and talk with 
these people, but we had to subject our blood 
to our brains and to say, without these en- 
emies of ours, we can never bring about a 
peaceful transformation in this country. And 
that is what we did. 

The reason why the world has opened its 
arms to South Africans is because we’re able 
to sit down with our enemies and to say, “Let 
us stop slaughtering one another. Let’s talk 
peace.” We were complying with the provi- 
sions of the United Nations Charter. And the 
United States as the leader of the world 
should set an example to all of us to help 
eliminating tensions throughout the world. 
And one of the best ways of doing so is to 
call upon its enemies to say, “Let’s sit down 
and talk peace.” I have no doubt that the 
role of the United States as the world leader 
will be tremendously enhanced. 

I must also point out that we are far ad- 
vanced in our relations with the United 
States as a result of the efforts of Deputy 
President Thabo Mbeki and Vice President 
Al Gore. That biennial commission has 
achieved, has had a high rate of performance 
far beyond our dreams. And today, America 
has become the largest investor in our coun- 
try. Trade between us has increased by 11 
percent. 

And we have the president of the ANC, 
who carefully pushed me out of this posi- 
tion—[laughter|—and took it over—the 
president of the ANC and the Deputy Presi- 
dent of this country is one of those who, more 
than anybody else in this country, is commit- 
ted to the improvement of relations between 
South Africa and the United States. I hope 
that when he succeeds in pushing me to step 
down from the Presidency, that the country 
will put him in that position so that he can 
be in a position further to improve relations 
between us. And I have no doubt that we 
have no better person than him to complete 
this job. 

President Clinton, you are welcome. This 
is one of our proudest moments, to be able 
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to welcome you. You helped us long before 
you became President, and you have contin- 
ued with that help now as the President of 
the greatest country in the world. Again, wel- 

come. 

President Clinton. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. Thank you and all the people 
of South Africa for the wonderful welcome 
you have given to Hillary and me and to our 
entire delegation. We have felt very much 
at home here. 

As I have said yesterday in my address to 
the Parliament, I was very honored to be the 
first American President to visit South Africa 
on a mission to Africa to establish a new part- 
nership between the United States and the 
nations of Africa and to show the people of 
America the new Africa that is emerging, an 
Africa where the number of democratic gov- 
ernments has quadrupled since 1990, where 
economies are beginning to grow, where 
deep-seated problems, to be sure, continue 
to exist, but where hope for the future is 
stronger than it has been in a generation. 

It is in our profound interest to support 
the positive changes in Africa’s life. Nowhere 
is this more evident than in the miracle you 
have wrought here in South Africa. 

The partnership between our nations is 
only 4 years old, but already we are laying 
the foundation for a greater future. And I 
think everyone knows that the most impor- 
tant reason for our success is President 
Mandela. 

His emergence from his many years on 
Robben Island is one of the true heroic sto- 
ries of the 20th century. And more impor- 
tantly, he emerged not in anger but in hope, 
passion, determination to put things right in 
a spirit of reconciliation and harmony. Not 
only here but all over the world, people, es- 
pecially young people, have been moved by 
the power of his example. 

Yesterday, Mr. Mandela said that the only 
thing that disappointed him about our trip 
was that Hillary and I did not bring our 
daughter. [Laughter] Last night our daughter 
called us and said the only reason she was 
really sorry not to have made her second trip 
to Africa was that she didn’t get to see Presi- 
dent Mandela. 

I think that the impact he has had on the 
children of the world who see that fun- 
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damental goodness and courage and large- 
ness of spirit can prevail over power lust, divi- 
sion, and obsessive smallness in politics, is 
a lesson that everybody can learn every day 
from. And we thank you, Mr. President, for 
that. 

Today we talked about how the United 
States and South Africa can move into the 
future together. We have reaffirmed our 
commitment to increasing our mutual trade 
and investment, to bringing the advantages 
of the global economy to all our people. 
South Africa is already our largest trading 
partner in Africa, and as the President said, 
America is the largest foreign investor in 
South Africa. And we want to do more. 

The presence here of our Commerce Sec- 
retary and leaders from our business commu- 
nity underscores, Mr. President, how impor- 
tant these ties are to us and our determina- 
tion to do better. Our Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation is creating three new 
investment funds for Africa which will total 
more than three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
The first of these, the Africa Opportunity 
Fund, is already supporting transportation 
and telecommunications rojects here in 
South Africa. The largest of the funds, worth 
$500 million, will help to build the roads, 
the bridges, the communication networks Af- 
rica needs to fulfill its economic potential. 

Increasing trade does not mean ending 
aid. I am proud that we have provided almost 
$1 billion in assistance to South Africa since 
1991. I am committed to working with Con- 
gress to return our aid for all of Africa to 
its historic high levels. We will target our as- 
sistance to investing in the future of the Afri- 
can people. If people lack the fundamentals 
of a decent life, like education or shelter, 
they won't be able to seize opportunity. 

I announced in Uganda a new $120-mil- 
lion initiative to train teachers, increase ex- 
changes, bring technology into classrooms 
throughout Africa. We’re also working to 
help provide better housing for those who 
have never had it. Yesterday Hillary, with me 
in tow, went back a year later to visit the 
Victoria Mxenge Housing Project in 
Gugiiletu, where women are building their 
own houses and living in decent homes for 
the first time. I’m proud that through our 
aid projects and our binational commission 
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with Mr. Mbeki and Vice President Gore we 
are providing seed money and technical as- 
sistance for this effort. And I want to do more 
of that throughout this country and through- 
out the continent. 

President Mandela was also kind enough 
to speak with me at some length about other 
nations in Africa and our common goals for 
Africa in the future. We are determined to 
help countries as they work to strengthen 
their democracies. We agree human rights 
are the universal birthright of all people. 
also had a great chance to talk to President 
Mandela about the progress we made at the 
regional summit in Entebbe. And he had 
read the communique we put out, and I think 
that we both agree it was a remarkable docu- 
ment. And if we can make it real, it will 
change things in a profound way in all the 
countries that signed off on the statement. 

We're also working on security issues, and 
let me just mention a couple. We are com- 
mitted to preventing the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction, to strengthening the Bi- 
ological Weapons Convention, because we 
both believe disease must never be used as 
a weapon of war. We are both at the forefront 
of the effort to eliminate the scourge of land- 
mines. And now we are joining together to 
speed this work. 

As I said yesterday, and I'd like to empha- 
size again, I am very pleased that our Depart- 
ment of Defense has decided to purchase 
now South Africa demining vehicles, called 
the Chubbies. The vehicles will help us to 
remove mines more quickly, more safely, and 
more effectively. And I might say, that’s been 
a terrible proble m the world over. Even in 
Bosnia where there are so many people, 
we're not taking enough mines out of the 
land every week. And the new South African 
technology will help us immensely. 

Mr. President, for centuries the winds that 
blow around the Cape of Good Hope have 
been known for strength and danger. Today 
the winds blowing through Cape Town and 
South Africa, end tadeed much of this con- 
tinent, are winds of change and good fortune. 


I thank you for being so much the cause of 


the good that is occurring not only in your 
= country but throughout this continent. 

Iam deeply pleased that we’re committed 
to harnessing the winds of change together. 
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And as we meet in your nation, which has 
seen such remarkable hope arise from the 
ashes of terrible tragedy, let me again thank 
you. And let me ask your indulgence as I 
close just to make a few personal remarks 
about the terrible tragedy we had in the 
United States, in my home State, where four 
children and a school teacher were killed and 
many others were wounded in a horrible 
shooting incident. 

First of all, I have called the Governor, 
the mayor, and last night I had quite a long 
conversation with the school principal, to tell 
them that the thoughts and prayers of peo- 
ple, not only in our country but indeed 
throughout the world, we’re with them. I 
hope, as I have said before, that all of us, 
including the Federal authorities and the 
members of the press corps, will give the 
people in Jonesboro the chance to grieve and 
bury those who have died. 

And then after a decent period, after I re- 
turn home, the Attorney General and I and 
others have got to compare this incident with 
the other two that have occurred in the last 
few months in America to try to determine 
what they have in common and whether 
there are other things we should do to pre- 
vent this kind of thing from happening. 
There is nothing more tragic, for whatever 
reason, than a child robbed of the oppor- 
tunity to grow up. 

Thank you, and thank you again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for everything. 


Nigeria 

Q. Mr. President, you expressed regret the 
other day that the United States supported 
authoritarian regimes in Africa during the 
cold war. Today, we buy about 50 percent 
of the oil from Nigeria, propping up a regime 
the United States says is one of the most op- 
pressive in Africa. [Inaudible|—what will the 
United States do—— 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, let 
me restate what I said because I think it’s 
worth saying again. I said that I did not be- 
lieve the ‘United States had ever been as good 
a partner to the African nations and the Afri- 
can people as we could have been and that 
during the cold war, when we and the Soviets 
were worried about the standoff that we had 
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between us, we tended to evaluate govern- 
ments in Africa and to pick and chose among 
them and to give aid to them based far more 
on how they stood in the fight of the cold 
wa. than how they stood toward the welfare 
of their people. I stand by that. And I think 
now we're free to take a different course. 

President Mandela and I actually talked 
at some length about this today, and I, frank- 
ly, asked for his advice. And Nigeria is the 
largest country in Africa in terms of popu- 
lation. It does have vast oil resources. It has 
a large army. It in capable of making a signifi- 
cant contribution to regional security, as we 
have seen in the last several months. My pol- 
icy is to do all that we can to persuade Gen- 
eral Abacha to move toward general democ- 
racy and respect for human rights, release 
of the political prisoners, the holding of elec- 
tions. If he stands for election, we hope he 
will stand as a civilian. 

There are many military leaders who have 
taken over chaotic situations in African coun- 
tries but have moved toward democracy. And 


that can happen in Nigeria; that’s, purely and 
simply, what we want to happen. Sooner, 
rather than later, I hope. 


Cuba 


Q. President Clinton, I wonder was the 
Dow Chemical dispute discussed anywhere, 
and if so, has there been a resolution of the 
problem that affects South Africa in particu- 
lar? 

President Clinton. We only discussed it 
very briefly. You know what American law 
is. It was passed by our Congress by almost 
90 percent in both Houses, after two Amer- 
ican planes with American citizens were ille- 

gally shot down in international waters by the 
Cuban Air Force, and basically says Amer- 
ican companies can’t do business there. 

We are—the Pope’s recent visit to Cuba 

gave us the hope that we might do more to 

help the welfare of the Cuban people and 
to promote alternative institutions, like the 
church in Cuba, that would move the country 
toward freedom. And I hope that will hap- 
pen. But the law is what it is. 


Slavery 
Q. On regret again, sir, why are you resist- 
ing those who are seeking a formal apology 
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from the United States for America’s own 
shame of slavery? 

President Clinton. Well, let me say, first 
of all, there are two different issues here on 
the slavery issue. Most of the members of 
the African-American community with whom 
I talk at home advise me to keep our race 
initiative focused on the future. 

I don’t think anybody believes that there 
is a living American—I don’t think that any- 
one believes that any living American today 
would defend, feel proud of, or in any way 
stand up for the years where we had slavery 
or the awful legacy which it left in its wake. 
But we have moved through now in the last 
130, almost 140 years, the 13th, 14th, and 
15th amendments, a spate of civil rights legis- 
lation. We’re now focused on what still needs 
to be done, and it’s considerable. 

So at home we’re looking to the future, 
to closing the opportunity gap, to dealing 
with the discrimination that still exists, trying 
to lift up those communities that have done 
better than others, as we become not pri- 
marily just a divided society between blacks 
and whites but incre: asingly multiracial, not 
only with our large Hispanic and Native 
American populations but with people from 
all over the world. 

Now, in addition to that, what I tried to 
do the other day in Uganda is to recognize 
that the role of Americans in buying slaves, 
which were taken out of Africa by European 
slave traders, had a destructive impact in Af- 
rica, as well as for the people who were 
enslaved and taken to America. And I think 
that was an appropriate thing to do. I don’t 
think anybody would defend what we did in 
terms of its destructive impact in Africa. No 
American President had ever been here be- 
fore, had a chance to say that. And I think 
we want more and more African leaders to 
do what President Museveni did the other 
day when we were in Entebbe, and he said, 
“I am not one of those leaders that blames 
everybody else for our problem. ” I think 
we've got—you know, you've got to quit 
going back to the colonial era; we’ve got to 
look t to the future. 

If you want more African leaders to do 
that, which I do, then it seems to me that 
we have to come to terms with our past. And 
stating the facts, it seems to me, is helpful. 
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if we’re going to be a good partner with peo- 
ple who are taking responsibility for their 
own future, we can’t be blind to the truths 
of the past. 

That’s what—I think Mr. Mandela has 
done a remarkable job of balancing those two 
things here in South Africa. That’s why 
made the statement I did in Uganda, and 
I’m glad I did it. 


African Debt Relief 


Q. President Clinton, I wonder whether 
you could tell us whether debt relief for Afri- 
ca has been a topic in your discussions with 
President Mandela, and whether you will be 
taking South Africa’s views on the subject 
back into the G-7 and into other inter- 
national arenas to argue for such debt relief. 

President Clinton. Well, the answer to 
that question is, we discussed debt relief. I’ve 
also discussed debt relief with all the other 
leaders with whom I have met. We have 
there is presently a proposal, as I think you're 
aware, that includes not only bilateral debt 
but debt to the international institutions, 
which would permit African countries that 
are pursuing economic reform to get debt 
relief to up to 80 percent of their debt. 

And I think it’s a sound proposal in the 
sense that—if it’s properly administered by 
the international authorities—for this reason. 
We supported the idea that people should 
be eligible for debt relief—more debt re- 
lief—if they were moving toward economic 
reform but not saying that everybody had to 
reach the same point, because people start 
from—they start from different places, dif- 
ferent countries do—different per capita in- 
comes, different economic systems, different 
real possibilities. 

So I think that the framework is there. 
Now, what I pledged to do after talking to 
all the people with whom I have met, Presi- 
dent Mandela and the other leaders that I 

saw on the way down here, is to take a look 
at how this thing is going to work in fact, 
and see what I could do to make sure that 
we give as much aid as we possibly can under 
this proposal. But I do think it is legitimate 
to say, if you want debt relief to unleash the 
economic potential of a country, so you take 
the burden off of it, then when it’s all said 
and done, there has to be—two things have 
to exist: Number one, you've got to have a 
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set of policies that will produce better results 
in the future than you had in the past, in 
any country; and number two, the country 
has to be able to attract investment, both pri- 
vate and public investment, in the future. 

o, for example, if you just had uncritical 
100 percent debt relief, you wouldn’t guaran- 
tee that there would be better policies, num- 
ber one. Now, that doesn’t apply to South 
Africa, where you do have a good strong eco- 
nomic policy, ‘but generally. Number two, if 
we did that, other people would be reluctant 
to loan money in the future because they 
would think they would never get any of their 
money back. 

So I think the trick is to get enough debt 
relief to countries to get the debt burden 
down so they can grow and they're not just 
crushed and ‘kept from making any progress, 
but to do it in a way so that the debt relief 
produces longer term prosperity. And that’s 
my goal. And yes, we're going to talk about 
it at the G-8 meeting in Great Britain. And 
I will stay on top of this to make sure that 


what we're trying to get done is actually ac- 
complished. Everybody talked to me about 
it. 


Jonesboro Incident 


Q. Mr. President, during this trip you’ve 
spoken out about genocidal violence in Afri- 
ca, but the sort of random killings you re- 
ferred to in the Jonesboro killings has terri- 
fied people in the United States with alarm- 
ing frequency. How do you explain that? 
What can you say now and what can you do 
now as America’s leader to root out such vio- 
lence from the culture? 

President Clinton. Well, we worked on 
it very hard for 5 years, and the crime rates 
gone down for 5 years. The violent crime rate 
has gone down for 5 years quite dramatically 
in many cities. 

And I saw an analysis, actually, just before 
I left home, in the documents that I read 
every Sunday—I saw an analysis of the de- 
c lining crime rate which essentially said that, 
obviously, the improving American economy 
contributed to the crime rate going down be- 
cause more people had jobs, and particularly 
with regard to property crimes, it was more 
attractive to work than to steal. But the other 
reason was that policing and law enforcement 
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and prevention is better now than it was 5 
years ago. And crime is a problem that many 
societies, especially many more urbanized so- 
cieties have. 

And all I can tell you is that the violent 
crime rate is going down in our country; it’s 
still way too high. What I’m concerned about 
in the Jonesboro case or in the Paducah case 
or in the case of Mississippi issue is whether 
we are doing enough to deal with the ques- 
tion of violence by juveniles and is there 
something else we can do to get it down even 
more? 

Ask President Mandela a 
tired. [Laughter] 

President Mandela. No personal ques- 
tions. [Laughter] 


question. I'm 


African Trade Legislation 


Q. Not today, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, have you raised with Presi- 
dent Clinton the question of the United 
States-Africa growth and opportunity—{in- 
audible|—and the large number of condi- 
tionality clauses in that, and pointed out to 
him that this would appear to be in conflict 
with the United States commitment to free 
trade? 

President Mandela. Well, this matter has 
been fully discussed between President Clin- 
ton and our Deputy President, Thabo Mbeki. 
And I fully endorse the point of view that 
was placed before the President by the Dep- 
uty President. These matters are the subject 
of discussions, and they are very sensitive 
matters. And I appreciate the curiosity of the 
media, but it is better sometimes merely to 
say this is a matter over which we have seri- 
ous reservations, this legislation. To us, it is 
not acceptable. But nevertheless, we accept 
each other’s integrity, and we are discussing 
that matter in that spirit. Yes, we are taking 
it up. 

President Clinton. If I could just say one 
thing about it, though. If you all actually go 
read the bill, I think you will find two things. 
First, and the most important thing is, if the 
bill becomes law, it will increase the access 
of all African nations to the American market, 
without conditionality. The bill opens up 
more of the American market to all African 
trade. The bill then says, for countries that 


make greater strides toward democracy, 
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human rights, and economic reform, there 
will be greater access still. 

But since we are not imposing new bur- 
dens on anybody or picking and choosing 
winners among countries and instead saying, 

“Okay, we're going to unilaterally make an 
effort to give more access to all Africa coun- 
tries but will do even better for the countries 
that are trying harder on democracy, human 
rights, and economic reform,” it seemed to 
me to strike the right kind of balance. 

I, myself, would not have supported it if 
it had gone in reverse, if it had imposed new 
burdens on some countries while giving new 
benefits to others. 


U.S. Response to Genocide in Africa 

Q. [Inaudible |—genocide in Rwanda, and 
you said that the United States should have 
acted sooner to stop the killing. Do you think 
that American racism, or what you described 
as American apathy toward Africa played a 
role in its inaction? How have you grappled 
personally with that experience 2 days ago? 
And have you considered any specific policy 
changes, given that this isn’t the first time 
in this century America has been slow to act, 
that would compel a faster American re- 
sponse in the future, besides early warning 
systems? 

President Clinton. Let me say, first of all, 
I do not believe that there was any—I don’t 
believe there was any racial element in our 
slow response. I think that—keep in mind, 
I don’t think anybody on the outside was pre- 
pared for somewhere between 800,000 and 
a million people to die in 90 days. And look 
how long it took the United States and Eu- 
rope through NATO and then through the 
U.N. to put together the machinery to go 
in and deal with the Bosnia problem. 

So I would just say to you, I think that— 
the point I was trying to make is I do believe 
that generally America has been—and the 
whole American policy apparatus _ been 
less responsive and less involved in Africa 
than was warranted. I think that’s a pee 
problem. 

But I think in the case of Rwanda, what 
I believe we have got to do is to establish 
a system, hopefully through the United Na- 
tions, which gives us an early warning system, 
that gives us the means to go in and try to 
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stop these things from happening before they 
start, and then, if it looks like a lot of people 
are going to die in a hurry, that kicks in mo- 
tion some sort of preventive mechanism be- 
fore hundreds of thousands of people die. 

I mean, if you look at the sheer—the mili- 
tary challenge presented by those who were 
engaging in the genocide, most of it was done 
with very elemental weapons. If there had 
been some sort of multinational response 
available, some sort of multinational force 
available, to go in pretty quickly, most of 
those lives probably could have been saved. 
And we're going to have to work this out 
through her U.N. and then figure our how 
to staff it and how to run and whether it 
should be permanent or something you can 

call up in a hurry, how such people would 
be trained, what should be done. But my own 
view is, if we think that that sort of thing 
is going to happen, it would be better if the 
U.N. has a means to deal with it in a hurry. 
And I would be prepared to support the de- 
velopment of such a mechanism. 

Q. That brings up the subject of the Afri- 
can Crisis Response Team, who is respon- 
sible, and I wondered how your discussions, 
both of you, went on that. 

President Mandela. We had a long pro- 
gram of very important matters to discuss, 
and unfortunately, we did not discuss that 
one. Our attitude toward this question is very 
clear; we support the initiative very fully. All 
that South Africa is saying is that a force 
which is intended to deal with problems in 
Africa must not be commanded by somebody 
outside this continent. I certainly would 
never put my troops under somebody who 
does not belong to Africa. That is the only 
reservation I’ve had. Otherwise, I fully accept 
the idea. It’s a measure of the interest which 
the United States takes in the problems of 
Africa, and the only difference is this one 
about the command of that force. 


Note: The President’s 156th news conference 
began at 12:08 p.m. in the Garden of Tuynhuis. 
In his remarks, he referred to President Fidel Cas- 
tro of Cuba; Hashemi Rafsanjani, former Presi- 
dent of Iran; Col. Muammar Qadhafi of Libya; 
and Gen. Sani Abacha of Nigeria. 
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Exchange With Reporters During a 
Visit to Robben Island, South Africa 
March 27, 1998 


Ahmed M. Kathrada. Ladies and gentle- 
men of the media, this is not a press con- 
ference. You've had your share in Cape 
Town, and we don’t believe in double fea- 
tures. [Laughter] But what we want to do 
now is our President is going to hand over 
to President Clinton a quarry rock, with his 
little finger, authenticated by our President 
that this is a genuine quarry rock from the 
quarry where he worked for 13 years. 

President Mandela. It’s a great honor and 
a pleasure because, as we have said on many 
occasions, our victory here is victory in part 
because you helped us tremendously. Thank 
you very ‘much. 

President Clinton. Thank you. 

Mr. Kathrada. May | just say that this 
is not a press conference. Any question must 
be confined to Robben Island and Robben 
Island only, please. 

Q. We're just interested in your experi- 
ence. We'd like to hear firsthand from you 
about your experiences in this cell. 

President Mandela. Well, there were 
pleasant—[laughter]—and unpleasant expe- 
riences, and it depends how you look at the 
situation. As you know, right down the cen- 
turies and in many parts of the world, there 
are men and women who are able to turn 
disaster—what would crush many people— 
to turn that disaster into victory. And that 
is what these men here, like Mr. Kathrada 
and others, did. 

And so when I come here, I call back into 
memory that great saga in which the authori- 
ties, who were pitiless, insensitive, and cruel, 
nevertheless failed in their evil intentions. 
They were responsible for that. 

Q. President Mandela, can we just ask you, 
is there—you’ve been back to the island 
many times 

President Mandela. Let’s come closer, 
please. 

Q. You've been back to the islands many 
times. Can you tell us what the special signifi- 
cance is of this particular visit with the Amer- 
ican President? 

President Mandela. There is no doubt 
that, as I said at the press conference, that 
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the visit by President Clinton is a high water- 
mark in relation to all the visits that we’ve 
held. And coming to Robben Island is some- 
thing more important, with that significant 
achievement of coming to South Africa. And 
we appreciate that very much. 

Q. President Clinton, what are you feel- 
ing? 

President Clinton. Well, my first thought 
was to thank God that the person who occu- 
pied this cell was able to live all those years 
in that way without having his heart turn to 
stone and without giving up on his dreams 
for South Africa. 

The other thing that I would say is that 
I think this is a good object lesson in life 
for all young people. You know, 99.9999 per- 
cent of the people will never have a challenge 
in life like the one Mr. Mandela faced when 
he spent all these years in prison. But every- 
one has difficulties, everyone faces unfair- 
ness, and everyone faces cruelty. And the one 
thing that is beyond the control of anyone 
else is how you react to it, what happens to 
your own spirit, what happens to your own 
heart, what happens to your own outlook on 
life. 

And he is the world’s foremost living exam- 
ple of that, and every young child, I wish, 
could think about his or her life that way, 
and there would be a lot more happiness in 
the world and a lot more generosity, because 
then no one would feel compelled to react 
in a certain way because of what others said 
or others did. It’s a very important thing 
about living. 


NoTE: The exchange took place during a tour 
which began at 1:15 p.m., led by Ahmed M. 
Kathrada, Chair, Robben Island Council, and a 
former prisoner. 


Statement on Senate Action on 
Supplemental Budget Legislation 
March 27, 1998 


I am pleased that the Senate has approved 
important legislation to provide funding for 
victims of natural disasters, for support of our 
forces in Bosnia and the Persian Gulf, and 
to deal with the risk to financial stability 
around the world. ; 
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It is particularly important that the Senate, 
by a vote of 86-14, provided the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund with resources it 
needs to help stabilize Asian economies. The 
crisis in Asia poses a threat to American jobs 
and exports, and we already have seen evi- 
dence that weaknesses in economies there 
are having an impact here. To ensure that 
the American economy continues on the path 
of steady growth, Congress must make sure 
that the IMF is strong enough to respond 
to any broadening of the current crisis. And 
because the IMF functions like an inter- 
national credit union, paying our share won't 
cost American taxpayers a dime. 

I am also pleased that the emergency fund- 
ing in this bill will allow our military forces 
to continue their missions in Bosnia and the 
Persian Gulf without impairing the high 
readiness level of our forces worldwide. 

At the same time, I remain concerned that 
the Senate bill does not address the matter 
of United Nations arrears. This continues to 
undercut our global leadership. 

I hope that the House of Representatives 
will act to fund all these critical activities be- 
fore it returns home for recess. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Venezuela-United 
States Treaty on Mutual Legal 
Assistance and Documentation 


March 27, 1998 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of Ven- 
ezuela on Mutual Legal Assistance in Crimi- 
nal Matters, signed at Caracas on October 
12, 1997. I transmit also, for the information 
of the Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Treaty. 

The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States for the purpose 
of countering criminal activities more effec- 
tively. The Treaty should be an effective tool 
to assist in the prosecution of a wide variety 
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of modern criminals, including those in- 
volved in terrorism, other violent crimes, 
drug trafficking, and money laundering and 
other white collar crime. The Treaty is self- 
executing, and will not require new legisla- 
tion. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty includes: 
(1) locating or identifying persons or items; 
(2) serving documents; (3) taking testimony 
or statements of persons; (4) transferring per- 
sons in custody, or persons subject to crimi- 
nal proceedings, for testimony or other pur- 
poses; (5) providing documents, records, 
files, and articles of evidence; (6) executing 
requests for searches and seizures; (7) assist- 
ing in proceedings related to immobilization 
and forfeiture of assets, restitution, and col- 
lection of fines; (8) executing procedures in- 
volving experts; and (9) any other form of 
assistance appropriate under the laws of the 
Requested State. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 27, 1998. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





March 21 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended the annual Gridiron Club 
dinner in the Continental Room at the Cap- 
ital Hilton. 


March 22 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Accra, Ghana, arriving 
the next morning. 
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March 23 

In the morning, the President met with 
President Jerry John Rawlings of Ghana in 
the Credentials Room at Osu Castle. 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a luncheon with President 
Rawlings and his wife, Nana Konadu 
Rawlings, in the Dining Room at Osu Castle. 

In the early evening, the President and 
Hillary Clinton traveled to Entebbe and 
Kampala, Uganda, arriving after midnight. 
While en route to Entebbe aboard Air Force 
One, the President had a telephone con- 
versation with President Charles Taylor of 
Liberia concerning local Liberian and re- 
gional issues. 

The White House announced that the 
President will travel to China in late June 
and early July at the invitation of President 
Jiang Zemin. 


March 24 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Mukono and Wanyange, 
Uganda, and in the evening, they returned 
to Kampala. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate William Joseph Burns to be Am- 
bassador to Jordan. 


March 25 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Kigali, Rwanda, and in 
the afternoon, they returned to Entebbe, 
Uganda. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Cape Town, South Africa, 
arriving after midnight. 


March 26 

The President announced that he will host 
the first national summit on retirement in- 
come savings on June 4—5. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Fidel Ramos of the Philippines will visit 
Washington, DC, on April 8-10. 


March 27 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Robben Island and later 
returned to Cape Town. 

In the evening, they attended a dinner 
hosted by President Nelson Mandela of 
South Africa at Vergelegen Wine Estates. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers 





Submitted March 24 


William Joseph Burns, 

of Pennsylvania, a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of Minister-Coun- 
selor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. 


Ryan Clark Crocker, 

of Washington, a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of Minister-Coun- 
selor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Syrian Arab Republic. 





Checklist 


of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released March 23 


Transcript of remarks by the First Lady at 
the December 3lst Women’s Movement 
Daycare Center in Accra, Ghana 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Statement by the Press Secretary: President 
to Visit China 


Fact sheet: President Clinton’s Trip to Ghana 
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Released March 24 


Statement by Chief of Staff Erskine Bowles 
on the need for House of Representatives 
action on disaster relief legislation 


Transcript of a press briefing by Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, NSC Director for Africa John 
Prendergast, Assistant Secretary of State 
Susan Rice, and AID Administrator Brian At- 
wood on the President’s visit to Africa 


Fact sheet: Investing in the Future of Africa’s 


Children 


Released March 25 


Transcript of remarks by the First Lady at 
Makerere University in Kampala, Uganda 


Transcript of a press briefing by NSC Senior 
Director for African Affairs Joseph C. Wilson 
IV and Assistant Secretary of State for De- 
mocracy, Human Rights, and Labor John 
Shattuck on the President’s visit to Africa 


Interview of Gloriosa Uwimpuhwe, genocide 
survivor 


Released March 26 


Transcript of remarks by the First Lady dur- 
ing a visit to the Victoria Mxenge Housing 
Project in Cape Town 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Statement by the Press Secretary: Visit of 
President Fidel Ramos of the Republic of 


the Philippines 


Announcement: President Clinton An- 
nounces Savings Summit and Names Partici- 
pants 


Fact sheet: Countering Genocide and Pro- 
moting Human Rights 


Fact sheet: Visit to Victoria Mxenge Housing 
Savings Scheme 
Released March 27 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Senate 
Vote on Mexico Certification 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 20 ! 


H.R. 595 / Public Law 105-163 

To designate the Federal building and 
United States courthouse located at 475 Mul- 
berry Street in Macon, Georgia, as the “Wil- 
liam Augustus Bootle Federal Building and 
United States Courthouse” 


! These acts were not received in time for inclu- 


sion in the appropriate issue. 


H.R. 3116 / Public Law 105-164 
Examination Parity and Year 2000 Readiness 
for Financial Institutions Act 


S. 347 / Public Law 105-165 

To designate the Federal building located at 
61 Forsyth Street SW., in Atlanta, Georgia, 
as the “Sam Nunn Atlanta Federal Center” 
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